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THE ORIGINS OF PERSONNEL SERVICES 
IN AMERICAN EDUCATION—PART I 


EUGENIE ANDRUSS LEONARD* 


Probably there is no aspect of American college life that differs 
so greatly from college life in other parts of the world as the 
program of personnel services to be found on all American 
campuses. Whereas, in European colleges, all students are pre- 
sumed to be adults, fully capable of meeting their personal, 
social, vocational and academic problems without the aid of any 
university personnel, in the United States, students are thought 
of as immature adolescents, requiring personal counsel, social 
supervision, vocational guidance and, frequently, remedial 
academic classes.!. In European colleges, academic failure is 
clearly the responsibility of the student. The university is in 
no way responsible. The failure of one or more students to 
meet the academic standards of the university enhances rather 
than detracts from the good name of the university. In the 
United States, just the reverse is true. The failure of a sig- 
nificant number of students suggests to the American public 
that the university, particularly a publicly supported institu- 
tion, is not adequately serving its constituents. The public thinks 
generally that the institution of higher learning has an obliga- 
tion to see to it that the students can and do succeed in their 
academic work. 

Similarly, in the student’s personal and social life, the institu- 
tion is held responsible for the successful adjustment of each of 
its students. Any conduct on the part of a student that is con- 
sidered a breach of morals reflects as much on the institution as 
upon the student. In Europe, such conduct is not thought to 
be the concern of the institution nor does it reflect adversely 


*Eugenie Andruss Leonard, Ph.D., is an associate professor in the De- 
partment of Education at The Catholic University of America. 

1 Abraham Flexner, Universities, pp. 320-321. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1930; Friedrich Paulson, The German Universities, pp. 265- 
274. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1906; James F. Findlay, “The 
Origin and Development of the Work of the Dean of Men in Higher Edu- 
cation,” pp. 84-86. Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, School of Education, 
New York University, 1938. 
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upon the reputation of the institution. All conduct of the stu- 
den outside the classroom is considered to be the responsibility 
of the individual and his family. 

This marked difference in the two types of the administration 
of institutions of higher learning has given rise to the present 
study of the origins of personnel services in the colleges of the 
United States. A preliminary study of the foundation of early 
colleges in the United States indicated that the sense of re- 
sponsibility for the moral, social and vocational life of the stu- 
dent held by the institutions grew out of the religious, social 
and political life of the early colonists rather than from divergent 
or unique purposes of the founders of the institutions. This 
was found to be true for both the Catholic and Protestant in- 
stitutions of all levels of education. 

The colonists clearly stated their purposes in founding their 
schools and colleges. Their objectives included not only the 
learning of the three R’s or the liberal arts college subjects, but 
also a concern for the religious, moral and vocational life of the 
young people which had been held previously chiefly, if not 
exclusively, the responsibility of the family. This transfer of 
responsibility gave to the local—and later the State and Federal 
Government in the United States—the power to act in these 
fields. Education became compulsory; the working life of young 
people was largely controlled by law; and schools and colleges 
assumed much of the responsibility for the social and moral life 
of their students. The data fall into two natural groupings: (1) 
the colonial legislation initiating or furthering governmental con- 
trols, and (2) the evidences of these controls in the charters 
and administrative organization of early schools and colleges. 
Only the first part will be discussed in the present article; the 
second part will be treated in a subsequent article to appear in 
this journal. The colonial legislation included in the study has 
been grouped under: compulsory education laws, governmental 
control of the conduct of youth, and government control of the 
vocational life of the colonists. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION LAWS 


The first compulsory education laws to be enacted in the 
New World are highly significant in this transfer of responsi- 
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bility, particularly in the northern colonies. However, it is to 
Mexico and the Franciscan missionaries of the sixteenth century 
that we must turn for the first instance “on this continent and in 
the world” tor a “system of compulsory education.”* Soon after 
the Franciscan missionaries settled in Mexico (1524), they built 
boarding schools for boys (and later, when six Sisters arrived, 
tor the girls). When the indian lords and chiets did not send 
their sons to the schools, the Franciscans appealed to the Mar- 
quis del Valle (Hernando Cortez), who was governor at the 
time, to require ali the boys to come to the schools. ‘The ruling 
was made, and the Indians, after some hesitancy, codperated 
with the missionaries as they became aware of the great ad- 
vantages of education to their children. 

‘the second compulsory education law enacted in the New 
World is to be found in the records of the General Court ot 
Elections of the Massachusetts Bay Colony tor 1642. The pur- 
pose of the law was to require all parents and masters to teach 
their children and apprentices “to read and understand the prin- 
ciples of religion and capital laws of the country,” and to give 
them training in employments that would be profitable to them- 
selves and the colony.* ‘These purposes are similar to those of 
the Franciscan priests in Mexico, but the political and social situa- 
tions in which the laws were enacted were quite different. Both 
laws were enacted to insure the education of the young in learn- 
ing, religion, and vocations, but, whereas the Mexican law was 
used only to introduce education to the natives, the Massa- 
chusetts law represented the beginnings of a thoroughgoing plan 
for the supervision of the education, morals, and vocational life 


of the young people. 


The extent of the supervision and the seriousness of the pur- 
poses of the northern colonists are seen in the severity of fines 


2 Francis Borgia Steck, Motolinia’s History of the Indians of New Spain, 
p. 301. Washington, D.C.: Academy of American Franciscan History, 1951; 
Icazbalceta Joaquin Garcia, “Education in Mexico City During the Six- 
teenth Century,” Preliminary Studies (Texas Catholic Historical Society), I, 
No. 7 (1951), 6-9. 

3 Massachusetts Colonial Records, Vol. Il, Records of the Governor and 
Company of the Massachusetts Bay in New England, 1628-1686, p. 6. 
Edited by N. B. Shurtleff. Boston, 1853-54. 
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imposed on delinquents,* the thoroughness of the supervision,® 
and the continual revision of the laws to meet the changing 
conditions of colonial life. In the Massachusetts Bay Colony, 
for instance, the Court Order of 1642 was supplemented in 1645 
to include training in arms for all youths between the ages of 
ten and sixteen years. In 1647, the General Court ordered all 
towns of the colony that had fifty or more households to estab- 
lish public schools because it was found that the parents and 
masters could not themselves meet the requirements of the Order 
of 1642. The law also required towns having one hundred 
families to hire a regular school master who could prepare the 
children for admission to Harvard, the colony’s college.’ In 1671 
and 1683, the law of 1647 was amended to increase the fines for 
non-conformity and meet the requirements of the expanding 
population.® 


In the New Plymouth Colony, the General Court actions of 
1641 and 1671 made similar education provisions for the children 
of the colony.? In 1691, the New Plymouth Colony was brought 
into the province of Massachusetts under King William’s Charter, 
and in 1698 the school laws were revised by the Provincial As- 
sembly to meet the new form of government and strengthen the 
compulsory aspects of the previous laws.’° Later legislation 
further adapted the laws to the changing colonial life but re- 
tained and expended the governmental right to require all chil- 
dren to be educated." 


4 For Massachusetts laws of 1642, 1647, and 1671, see ibid., p. 203 and 
Vol. IV, Pt. II, p. 486. 
5 Cf. Massachusetts laws cited above and Connecticut laws of 1690, 


1714, and 1742 in The Public Records of the Colony of Connecticut, Vol. 
IV, p. 30; Vol. V, p. 462, and Vol. VIII, p. 500. Edited by James H. 
Trumbull and Charles J. Hoadley. Hartford, 1850-1890. 

6 Massachusetts Colonial Records, op. cit., pp. 8-9. 

7 Ibid., p. 208. 

8 Ibid., Vol. IV, Pt. II, p. 486 and Vol. V, pp. 414-415. 

9 The Compact with the Charter and Laws of the Colony of New Ply- 
mouth, pp. 70 and 271. Edited by W. Bingham. Boston, 1836. 

10 The Acts and Resolves, Public and Private, of the Province of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, Vol. 1, pp. 9-10 and 62-63. Edited by Ellis Ames and Abner 
E. Goodell. Boston, 1869-1895. 

11 The Provincial Acts of New England of 1701, 1703, 1712, and 1718 
redefined the need for the law and increased the fines. In 1768, the As- 
sembly empowered the precincts to raise money for the schools. 
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In colonial Connecticut’? and New Hampshire," similar laws 
were enacted, but in the Province of Rhode island no com- 
pulsory laws were enacted. Provision for the education of 
youths was left to the town governments and charitable persons. 
However, under the current apprenticeship practices, most of 
the children were taught to read and write."* 

In the middle Atlantic colonies (New York, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, and Pennsylvania ),'° the compulsory education laws were 
enacted later and were less stringent than those of the New 
England colonies. The education of the children was indicated 
as desirable in the Dutch West India Charter of New Nether- 
lands (1629) by a plan for a school “. . . that thus the service 
of God and zeal for religion may not grow cool and be neg- 
lected . . . ,”2® but no compulsory education law was enacted by 
the patroons. A year after the occupation of Manhattan by the 
English, the colonial assembly passed (1665) a law stating: 


The constables and overseers are strictly required frequently to admonish 
the inhabitants of instructing their children and servants in matters of 
religion and the laws of the country. And that the parents and masters do 
bring up their children and apprentices in some honest lawful calling, labor 


or employment.17 

Later laws strengthened the mandatory aspects of the early law, 

and in 1788 the State of New York made the compulsory educa- 

tion of the poor and of apprentices universal in the State.'® 
William Penn made provision for the education of the chil- 

dren in his frame of government which was accepted by the 


12 The colony at Hartford enacted a compulsory education law in 1650. 
In the New Haven Colony, a similar law was enacted in 1655. These 
laws were revised and expanded by the colonial legislature in 1662, 1664, 
1690, 1702, 1714, and 1796. 

13 The Colony of New Hampshire established compulsory education 
through a series of laws enacted in 1693, 1710, 1714, 1719, and 1761, 
which were similar to the Massachusetts and Connecticut laws. 

14 Robert F. Seybolt, Apprenticeship and Apprenticeship Education in 
Colonial New England and New York, pp. 60-65. New York: Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, 1917. 

15 New Jersey and Delaware attained unified self government late in the 
colonial period, and therefore their laws were enacted later than in New 
York and Pennsylvania and were written in the same pattern. 

16 New York Colonial Documents, Vol. Il, p. 557. Edited by E. B. 
O'Callaghan. Albany, 1858. 

17 The Colonial Laws of New York, Vol. I, p. 26. Albany, 1894. Pub- 
lic punishment of “obstinate” children was provided for in the law. 

18 Laws of New York, 11th Session, 1788, pp. 130-131. Albany: Sam 
and John Louden, 1788. 
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General Assembly of the Colony of Pennsylvania in 1682.1° The 
following year, the Provincial Assembly ordered that 


all persons in the Provinces and Territories thereof having children, and 
all guardians and tutors of orphans, shall cause such to be instructed in 
reading and writing so that they may be able to read the scriptures and 
to write by the time they attain twelve years of age; and that then they 
be taught some useful trade or skill. ... [Those] ... found deficient .. . 
shall pay for every such tive pounds.?? 


In a new frame of government accepted by the Assembly in 
1696 after years of political and religious controversy, provision 
was made for: (1) the erection of public schools by the Governor 
and Council; and (2) the supervision of all other education 
through the granting of charters for private schools.” 

William Penn was deeply concerned by the lack of educa- 
cational opportunity in the colony and advocated public educa- 
tion as the duty of the government. 


If we would preserve our government, ... we must secure youth. This 
is not to be done but by the amendment of the way of their education, 
and that with all convenient speed and diligence. I say the government 
is highly obliged. It is a sort of trustee for the youth of the kingdom, 
who... yet will have the government when we are gone.22 


None-the-less, shortly after his return to the colony following an 
absence of sixteen years, he presented the Assembly in 1701 with 
a new frame of government which remained in force until 1776. 
This charter omitted the former provisions for education. In 
1715, the rights of “religious societies or assemblies and congre- 
gations of Protestants” to establish schools were included in a 
general act of the provincial government.”* This act retained 


19 Charters and Laws of the Province of Pennsylvania (1682-1700), pp. 
95-96. Edited by George Staughton, B. M. Nead, and Thomas McCamant. 
Harrisburg, 1879. 

20 Ibid., p. 142. This law was revised in 1693 under Governor Benjamin 
F — but — its mandatory aspects. (Cf. ibid., pp. 238-239. ) 

22 Robert Proud, The History of Pennsylvania, Vol. I, p. 11. Philadel- 
phia: Zachariah Poulson, 1797. 

23 Statutes at Large of Pennsylvania, Vol. III, pp. 37-38. Edited by 
James T. Mitchell and Henry Flanders. Philadelphia, 1896. This act 
was repealed in 1719, but the rights mentioned were reaffirmed by action 
taken in 1731 by the provincial government. This limitation to Protestants 
did not prevent the establishment of Catholic schools in Philadelphia. See 
John G. Shea, The Life and Times of Archbishop Carroll, p. 414. New 
York: John G. Shea, 1888. 
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only nominal supervision of the education of youth by the gov- 
ernment. 

In the colonies south of Pennsylvania, the major interest of 
the colonists in education as expressed in their laws concerned 
orphans who were to be educated “according to their estates” 
and the training of the children of the poor as apprentices in 
employments needed in the colonies. In Maryland, the con- 
troversy between the Catholic Proprietaries and the Puritan set- 
tlers made the enactment of any educational legislation very dif- 
ficult in spite of the intense interest the colonists had in the edu- 
cation of their children, as evidenced by the records of the 
period. An act “for the Founding and Erecting of a school or 
college within this Province for the Education of youth in Learn- 
ing and Virtue” was proposed to the Assembly in 1671, but failed 
to pass because teachers from both religious faiths were included 
in the proposed faculty.?4 

In 1692, Maryland became a crown colony and the Protestant 
Episcopal Church was established as the state church. “The 
step from a government church to government schools was 
short and to Governor Nicholson . . . it seemed highly neces- 
sary.” In 1694, the Assembly acted upon his request and 
passed laws imposing taxes on imported liquors and several ex- 
port commodities for the establishment and maintenance of gov- 
ernment free schools.?* Later acts of the Assembly (1696-1774) 
augmented the revenues for the support of the government 
schools and referred the management of the public schools to 
the county officials. Catholic education was suppressed through 
a series of laws and legal requirements for teachers in the au- 
thorized schools. 

While no universal compulsory education laws were enacted in 
Maryland, such laws as were passed by the Assembly clearly 
indicated the authority of the government to supervise the edu- 
cation of the youth of the colony. This was particularly true in 
the case of legislation concerning orphans and apprentices. An 
act of 1663, requiring trade training for orphans was amended 


24 Archives of Maryland, Proceedings and Acts of the Assembly, 1666- 
1676, pp. 262-264. Edited by William H. Browne. Baltimore, 1883. 

25 Elsie W. Clews, Educational Legislation and Administration of the 
Colonial Governments, p. 411. New York: Columbia University Press, 1899. 
26 Ibid., pp. 412-437. 
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in 1671 to meet the demands of religious groups.?"_ In 1715, an 
act provided for the supervision of the education of apprentices 
and the binding out of poor children.28 This act also authorized 
the Governor and Council to take children from Catholic widows, 
if the fathers had been Protestants, and “place them where they 
may be securely educated in the Protestant religion,” indicating 
sharply the transfer of authority from the family to the govern- 
ment in the field of education. 


In Virginia and North and South Carolina, the political, so- 
cial and economic pattern of life was essentially different from 
that of Maryland or the more northern colonies. Individual land 
grants were large—often over a thousand acres. The govern- 
ment was either a modified form of the feudal system, or the 
parish plan transferred from England. The education of the 
youth of the colony was left in the hands of the family except 
in the case of the children of the poor, orphans, and illegimate 
children. Apprenticeship training and some education were 
generally required for these children largely to keep them from 
becoming indigent, and to meet the pressing need for skilled 
artisans. Apprenticeship training was part of the agreement 
when one hundred children were sent from London in 1620.” 
In the Governor’s instructions the following year, each town 
was required to “teach some children fit for college intended to 
be built . . . to put prentices to trades and not let them forsake 
their trades for planting, or any such useless commodity.”®° In 
1646, the Grand Assembly of Virginia, meeting at James City, 
passed a law requiring each county to send two children of poor 
parents of seven or eight years of age to James City to be put in 
“public flax houses” to learn “carding, knitting, and spinning.”?! 
The Assembly empowered the Vestries “to build houses for edu- 
cating and instructing poor children in the knowledge of spin- 


27 Archives of Maryland, op. cit., p. 317; ibid., Proceedings and Acts of 
the Assembly, 1637-1664, p. 470. 

28 Laws of Maryland at Large 1715, chap. 39, sec. 9. Edited by Thomas 
Bacon. Annapolis, 1765. 

29 Abstracts of the Proceedings of the Virginia Company of London. 
Collection of the Virginia Historical Society, New Series, Vol. VII, pp. 40 
and 65-70. Edited by Conway Robinson. Richmond, 1888. 

80 The Statutes-at-Large, Being a Collection of Laws of Virginia, Vol. I, 
pp. 114-115. Edited by William W. Hening. New York, 1823. 

31 [bid., pp. 336-337. 
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ning, weaving and other useful occupations and trades” in 1668.%? 
Later laws in Virginia followed the same policy, as did the laws 
concerning the poor of North and South Carolina. In each of 
these States, the rich settlers permitted themselves the control 
of the education of their own children, but they stretched the 
iron hand of the law over the poor and defenseless families, de- 
priving them of the right of determining their children’s educa- 
tion and, in many cases, the right to retain their children in the 
family group.*8 

To determine the reasons for, and the objectives of, the colonial 
educational legislation, some two hundred governmental enact- 
ments and documents were studied. In many of them, the rea- 
son for the law was clearly stated, indicating the conditions 
which led to the assumption of the responsibility for the educa- 
tion of the children by the government, only a few of which 
can be included here. 

The “great neglect in many parents and Masters in training 
up their children in labor and learning” is given as the reason 
for the first compulsory education law in the United States.** 
The Connecticut law of 1650 states that “many parents and mas- 
ters are too indulgent and negligent of their duty in that kind,”55 


and the Virginia law of 1646 concerning apprenticeship educa- _ 


tion states that a law is necessary because “the parents either 
through fond indulgence or perverse obstinacy are most averse 
and unwilling to part with their children.”5* 

Several of the laws gave religious reasons such as the neces- 
sity of teaching religious concepts, the ignorance of the children 
leading to irreligion, and the need for future ministers.37 


82 Thid., Vol. II, PP. 266-267. 

33 In New England. similar mandatory practices affected all classes of 
colonists, not just the poor. 

34 Massachusetts Colonial Records, op. cit., pp. 8-9. This reason is re- 
peated regarding towns in 1701. The New Hampshire Assembly offered a 
similar reason in 1710. 

35 The Public Records of the Colony of Connecticut, op. cit., Vol. I. 
pp. 520-521. A law passed in 1650 reads that “parents and Masters either 
through over-tender respect to their own ... business . . . have too much 
neglected duty in their education.” Cf. Records of the Colony or Jurisdic- 
tion of New Haven, pp. 583-584. Edited by Charles J. Hoadley. Hart- 
ford, 1858. 

36 Statutes-at-Large, . . . Virginia, op. cit., pp. 336-337. 

37 Examples: New York, law of .1664; Pennsylvania, law of 1753: 
Province of New England, law of 1690; and New Hampshire, law of 1710. 
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Some of the conditions of pioneer life were mentioned as the 
reason for the education legislation. In New Netherlands in 
1647, Stuyvesant gave as his reason “to keep the youth from the 
street and under a strict subordination,”** and in the remon- 
strance of the colonists in 1649, it was urged that a school was 
greatly needed “in so wild a country where there are so many 
dissolute people.”*® 

William Penn stated in his first frame of government for the 
colony that he wanted young people educated “that all wicked 
and scandalous living may be prevented.”*° In 1712, Massa- 
chusetts passed an “act against intemperance, immorality and 
prophaneness and for reformation of manners”*! in which they 
extended the provisions for the education of the youth of the 
colony. Slothfulness, idleness, and loitering were given as rea- 
sons in several laws,” and ignorance of the laws of the colony 
was the main reason given in other laws.** 

The improvement of the conditions of orphans and other poor 
people was given as the chief reason for the compulsory appren- 
ticeship or industrial education of the youth in most of the ap- 
prenticeship laws.‘ More specifically, economic reasons were 
given in the Boston law of 1692 which required that all the chil- 
dren of the poor “be brought up or employed in some honest 
calling, which may be profitable to themselves and to the pub- 
lick”;*® in William Penn’s frame of government (1683), so that 
the “poor may work to live and the rich, if they become poor, 
may not want”;*® and, in the Virginia law of 1668, to improve 
the cloth manufactures and increase the number of trained “arti- 
ficers in the country.”4* 


38 Albany Records, Vol. VII, p. 106. Reprinted in Daniel J. Pratt, The 
Annals of Public Education 4 “a9 State of New York from 1626 to 1746, 


p. 7. Albany: 1872. 

89 New York Co Documents, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 317. 

40 Charters and Laws . . . of Pennsylvania, op. cit., pp. 95-96. 

41 Acts and Resolves . . . Massachusetts, op. cit., pp. 681-682. A New 
Hampshire law of 1710 also mentions ill manners, and a Connecticut law 
of 1714 mentions “much ignorance, disorder and profaneness” as reasons. 

42 Examples: Pennsylvania, law of 1682; Massachusetts, law of 1692; 
and Virginia, laws of 1646 and 1727. 

48 Examples: New England Province, law of 1690; New Hampshire, 
law of 1710; and Connecticut, law of 1714. 

44Examples: Virginia, laws of 1643, 1646, 1727, and 1757. 

45 Acts and Resolves . . . Massachusetts, op. cit., p. 67. 

46 Charters and Laws . . . of Pennsylvania, op. cit., p. 142. 

47 Statutes-at-Large, . . . Virginia, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 266-267. 
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In all these reasons for the enactment of compulsory educa- 
tional laws, it is fairly clear that the colonists expected the schools 
they were erecting, and, in most cases also subsidizing, to do 
more than give youths of the land a liberal or an apprenticeship 
education. They expected the schools also to take over where 
parents were neglectful and to render guidance services that 
would obviate the “ill manners,” “immoralities,” “profaneness,” 
“slothfulness,” and “scandulous living” of the times. 

The more positive reasons given in a number of the laws 
further indicate this fact. Since these are similarly worded, 
only the New York law of 1732 is quoted as an illustration: 
“Whereas, good learning is not only a very great accomplish- 
ment but the properest means to attain knowledge, improve the 
mind, morality and good manners and to make men better, 
wiser and more useful to their country as well as to themselves.”** 

The objectives of the colonial legislation concerning the edu- 
cation of youth as stated in the enactments also indicate that 
the colonists expected the schools to assume many of the func- 
tions that we now refer to as part of the personnel services of 
our schools and colleges. The references to learning as such, 
as an objective, are very meager. The early laws in New Eng- 
land generally specified reading, writing, and simple arithmetic 
as necessary, and the apprenticeship laws of agreements usually 
included at least, the rudiments of learning as a requirement. 
But only a few of the laws reviewed mentioned “learning” or 
“knowledge” as an objective, and half of these qualified the 
learning with such adjectives as “useful” or “commendable.” Few 
of the laws mentioned good literature, knowledge of the lan- 
guages, grammar, mathematics, or the sciences as objectives. 
The Massachusetts Bay law of 1647, after providing for elemen- 
tary education, included instruction of “youth as far as they may 
be fitted for the university” as an objective. 

By far the most frequently mentioned objective of colonial 


48 Colonial Laws of New York, op. cit., Vol. TI, chap. 594, Pp: 813. 


The “well-being of society” is stated in the New Jersey law of 1693, 
the Pennsylvania laws of 1711 and 1753, the Connecticut laws of 1650 
and 1714, and the Rhode Island law of 1764; the Virginia law of 1646 
mentions the “honor and reputation of the country.” 

49 Massachusetts Colonial Records, op. cit., p. 208. See also the Virginia 
law of 1621 and the enactments for the foundation of colleges, to be re- 
ferred to later in this study. 
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educational legislation was religious training. It is mentioned as 
an objective in the laws and other documents of each of the 
colonies and is repeated over and over as the educational plans 
of the colonies developed. While most of the religious objectives 
were stated in general terms as in the Massachusetts Bay law of 
1642 (“to understand the principles of religion”),5° the kind of 
religious training was limited, in most cases, to the accepted re- 
ligion of the colony. The children were to be “well instructed 
and indoctrinated”®! in the faith of their fathers which, in a 
number of cases, also included training for service in the church. 
Religious training is still the major objective of Catholic and 
other denominational schools and colleges in the United States, 
but in the public schools, state institutions of higher learning, 
and many private institutions, religious training is left today to 
the extra-curricular activities of the personnel services of the 
institution. 

Knowledge of the laws of the colonies and training for partici- 
pation in the government were also outstanding objectives of 
colonial legislation. This was particularly true of the New Eng- 
land colonies,5? but some mention of the need for training in 
citizenship is made in the laws or documents of each of the 
colonies. The New Haven Order of 1645 is typical of many. 
It states that “for the better training up of the youth in this town 
that through God’s blessing they may be fitted for public service 
hereafter, either in church or commonwealth, it is ordered, that 
a free school be set up.”®® 

Training in “employments and trades” that were “profitable 
to themselves and the commonwealth” was the major objective 
of all the apprenticeship legislation in the colonies. Skilled 
workers were needed in every field of endeavor. Idleness was 
especially sinful because of the pressure of the unfulfilled needs 
of pioneer life. In the early laws of Massachusetts, Connecticut, 


50 Ibid., spp. 8-9. 

51 New York Colonial Documents, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 317. Alice Morse 
Earle, in Child Life in Colonial Days, . 67 (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1899), states that “New England at at time was controlled, both in 
public and private life, by Puritan ministers, who felt, as one of them said, 
that ‘unless school and college flourish, church and state cannot live’ The 
ministers were accredited guardians of the schools; . 

52 Massachusetts, laws of 1642 and 167 1; “and Connecticut, 
53 Records of the Colony . . . of New Haven, op. cit., p. 210. 
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and Pennsylvania, all of the children were required to be trained 
in some type of employment*‘ but, in the southern colonial leg- 
islation, emphasis was placed on the vocational training of 
orphans, illegitimate children, and the children of the poor. 

The apprenticeship agreements of the period show that voca- 
tional education was fostered to help the children, especially of 
the poor, to become self-supporting, to increase the number of 
artisans, and to promote the productive life of the colonies. These 
are also the objectives of vocational education and guidance 
today. 

Two other objectives of colonial educational legislation are 
included in the personnel service programs of present day edu- 
cation, namely, “morality” and good manners.” Virtue or “good 
morals” was mentioned specifically as an objective of education 
in at least one law enacted in most of the colonies and was 
implied in many more.®® William Penn thought “manners” im- 
portant enough to government to have one of his major govern- 
ing committees named “a Committee of Manners, education and 
arts that all wicked and scandalous living may be prevented 
and that youth may be successively trained up in virtue and use- 
ful knowledge and arts.”°* The Massachusetts colonists also 
wanted the schools “to propagate religion and good manners,”5? 
and, in New York, a public school venture was deemed advan- 
tageous because “good learning is the properest means . . . to 
improve the mind, morality, and good manners.”°* These in- 


_ stances are typical of many more which clearly indicate that 
the colonists expected the schools to share, or take over, the 


training of their children in matters of manners and morals. That 
the schools accepted these responsibilities will be shown in 
Part Two of this study. 


GOVERNMENTAL CONTROL OF THE CONDUCT OF YOUTH 


Not only did the colonists make laws forbidding what they 
considered to be scandalous conduct on the part of the young 


54 Massachusetts law of 1642, Connecticut law of 1650, and Pennsyl- 
vania’s first frame of government, 1682. 

55 Examples: Massachusetts, law of 1768; Pennsylvania’s first frame of 
government, 1682; New York, law of 1732; and Virginia, law of 1757. 

56 Charters and Laws .. . of Pennsylvania, op. cit., pp. 95-96. 

57 Acts and Resolves . . . Massachusetts, op. cit., pp. 681-682. 

58 Colonial Laws of New York, op. cit., Vol. Il, chap. 594, p. 813. 
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neople, but, in New England, they also empowered their gov- 
ernments to act in loco parentis in such matters. Of the many 
such laws and enactments of the courts, only a few need be 
given here to illustrate the transference of responsibility. 

In the New Plymouth Colony in 1655, it was enacted that 
“servants or children that shall play at Cards or dice for the first 
offence to bee corrected att the discretion of their parents or mas- 
ters and for second offence to bee publickly whipt.”*® The colony 
at Piscataqua enacted the following: 


If any child or children above 16 years old of competent understanding, 
shall curse or smite their natural father or mother, he or they shall be put 
to death unless it can be sufficiently testified that the parents have been 
very unchristianly negligent of the education of such children. .. . If 
any man have rebellious or stubborne son . . . wch shall not obey the 
voice of his father or the voice of his mother, yt when they have chastened 
him will not hearken unto them . . . such son shall be put to death, or 
otherwise severely punished.® 

A Connecticut law of 1672 states that “whatsoever child or 
servant . . . shall be convicted of any stubborn or zebellious car- 
riage against their parents or governors, the Governor or any 
two Assistants have liberty and power from this Court to commit 
such person or persons to the House of Correction, there to 
remain under hard labor and severe punishment, so long as the 
Court or Assistants shall judge meet.”*' The laws of the Duke 
of York (1665) made similar provisions that “the constable or 
overseers have power upon the complaint of their parents or 
masters to call before them such an offender and to inflict such 
corporal punishment as the merit of their fact in their judgement 
shall deserve, not exceeding ten stripes. . . .”°? 

The laws governing apprenticeship permitted the masters to 
punish their unruly apprentices, but the town government usual- 


59 Records of the Colony of New Plymouth, Vol. XI, p. 96. Edited by 
N. B. Shurtleff and D. Pulsifer. Boston, 1855-1861. 

60 Arthur Calhoun, A Social History of the American Family, Vol. I, 
p. 77, Cleveland: Arthur H. Clark Co., 1918. Calhoun also quotes a 
Massachusetts law of 1645 that “their parents or masters shall give them 
[the children] due correction and that in the presence of some officer if 
any magistrate shall so et Loc. cit. 


1 The General Laws and Liberties of Connecticut Colonie, p. 14. Cam- 
bridge, 1773; Reprinted, Hartford: George Brinley, 1865. 

62 Colonial Laws of New York, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 26. See also North- 
west Territory Code of 1788 for persistence of this attitude, and Calhoun. 
op. cit., Vol. II, p. 58, for a foreigner’s opinion on the subject in 1848. 
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ly dealt with all such cases in lieu of parental control.®* How- 
ever, the apprenticeship laws also protected the young persons 
from abuse by their masters,®* again in place of the parents. 
As will be indicated later, the public and private schools and 
colleges gradually took over much of the authority for the con- 
duct of their students as legitimate public agencies for the care 
of youth. The states retained the right to handle very serious 
cases (and those not coming under school or college control) 
which led eventually to the establishment of our Juvenile De- 
linquency Courts. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF THE VOCATIONAL LIFE 


The exigencies of pioneer life in New England made com- 
munity control of the labor supply necessary, especially in times 
of emergency. Men were ordered to leave their trades and help 
with the harvesting of crops or other work essential to the life 
of the colony.® It was recognized that individual liberty must 
be forfeit to the common good if the colony was to survive. The 
expression of this authority in regard to orphans and the chil- 
dren of the poor grew out of practices based on the English Poor 
Law of 1601 which had definitely placed the responsibility for 
the care of the children of the poor in the hands of local govern- 
ments.*¢ 

The first such law in the American colonies was probably 
the Plymouth Colony enactment of 1641 which stated that “those 
that have relief from the towns and have children, and do not 
employ them, that then it shall be lawful for the Township to 
take order that those children shall be put to work in fitting 
employment according to their strength and abilities, or placed 
out by the towns.”®*t 

All of the other colonies made similar provisions for the ap- 
prenticeship or binding out of orphans and children of the in- 
digent. Poor people who could not train their children them- 
selves in a trade or, who did not voluntarily apprentice their 


63 Seybolt, op. cit., pp. 30-32 and 81. 
64 [hid 


65 William B. Weeden, The Economic and Social History of New Eng- 
land, 1620-1789, Vol. I, pp. 82 and 197-198. New York: Houghton Mit- 
flin Co., 1894; Calhoun, op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 72 ff. 

86 Seybolt, op. cit., pe. 1-21. 

66+ Compact .. . Charter and Laws of New Plymouth, op. cit., p. 70. 
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children, were forced by the law to do so.® If they refused, 
the authorities removed the children from the home and bound 
them out to approved persons. Some of the laws specifically 
included children of fathers who had deserted or were com- 
mitted to a penal institution,®* illegitimate children, children of 
widows,’ and children of men of bad reputations.” 

To these laws and practices which the colonists had brought 
over from England, the New England settlers added two sig- 
nificantly new practices, namely, (1) an extended control over 
the apprenticeship agreements, and (2) use of the apprentice- 
ship legislation to further universal compulsory education. Both 
of these innovations in the laws impinged directly upon the au- 
thority of the family. All apprenticeship or work agreements 
were required to be registered in the town record where they 
were open to review and evaluation by the courts. Breeches 
of the agreements or any changes in them were subject to the 
approval of the courts. Abuse by either party was punishable 
by the courts.” The effectiveness of these practices was further 
strengthened by the universal application of the law to all the 
children of the colony. Thus the rights of the family to deter- 
mine the details of the work life of their children were trans- 
ferred to the colonial government. 

The second innovation, that of using apprenticeship legisla- 
tion to further universal compulsory education, has been referred 
to earlier in the present study. It will suffice here to indicate, 
through the quotation of a typical law, the thoroughness of the 
legislation enacted and the implications for family life. 


Section VI. Be it further enacted that where persons bring up their 


87 Weeden, op. cit., p. 273, cites a case in point: “The wise men of 
Dorchester summoned Francis Bale to inquire bnroaggo. his outward 
estate.” Francis could not respond to their satisfaction, and they advised 
him to dispose of two of his children. His wife was not willing ‘and e 
p’swaded him to p’swad his wife to it.’” 

68 Seybolt, op. cit., p. 70, for instances of the functioning of the law 
in New York. 

69 A gg History of Education in the South Before 1860, Vol. I, 
pp. 47-50. Edited by Edgar W. Knight. Chapel Hill, N.C.: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1949. 

70 Seybolt, op. cit., p. 68. 

71 Calhoun, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 307, for instances of the functioning of 
the law in Virginia. 

72 Richard B. Morris, Government and Labor in Early America, chaps. 
7, 8, and 9. New York: Columbia University Press, 1946. See also Sey- 
bolt, op. cit., for further treatment of the subject. 
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children in such gross ignorance that they do not know or are net able 
to distinguish the alphabet, or twenty four letters, at an age of six years, 
in such case, the overseers of the poor are hereby empowered and directed 
to put or bind out into good families such children, for a decent and 
Christian education, as when parents are indigent and rated nothing to 
the public taxes, unless the children are judged incapable through some 
inevitable infirmity.7% 


While the conditions of pioneer life made the carrying out 
of these stringent laws very difficult, if not impossible, except 
in the closely knit towns, the effect of the legislation can be 
traced through the later educational laws not only in New Eng- 
land but also in the compulsory education laws of the several 
states following the Revolutionary War. 

It would appear that the early colonists had no intention of 
weakening the position of the family in their society; rather, 
their intent was, by group action, to strengthen the arm of the 
family through governmental controls. However, in assuming 
the responsibility for much of the educational, vocational and 
moral life of the young people, the town meeting and, later, 
the state governments actually weakened the position and au- 


thority of the individual family. Government agencies became 
the accepted trustees not only of the orphans and children of the 
poor but of all youths in the colonies. 


The U. S. Supreme Court refused to review a case in which 
the District of Columbia claimed that the Catholic Education 
Press, Inc., should be required to pay taxes, contending that 
the corporation was not entitled to tax exemption as a scien- 
tific institution. A panel of the U. S. Court of Appeals for the 
District had previously rejected the contention. 

Rev. Cyril F. Meyer, C.M., vice-president of St. John’s Uni- 
versity, Brooklyn, was recently elected president of the New 
York Academy of Public Education. He succeeds Dr. William 
Jansen, superintendent of schools in New York City. The aca- 
demy was founded in 1912 to promote the interests of public 
education in New York. 


73 Acts and Resolves . . . Massachusetts, op cit., Vol. Il, pp. 757-758. 
See also Records of the Colony . . . of New Haven, op. cit., pp. 583-584. 
For applications of the law, see Seybolt, op. cit., p. 40. 
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TO OVERCOME SECULAR INFLUENCES 


REV. THOMAS G. BRENNAN* 


Dean Swift, with heavy irony, once took exception to the role 
of the preacher in society: “It is objected, as a very ridiculous 
custom, that a set of men should be suffered, much less employed 
and hired, to bawl one day in seven against the lawfulness of 
those methods most in use toward the pursuit of greatness, 
riches and pleasure, which are the constant practice of all men 
alive on the other six.” 

But surely the preacher, as Dean Swift saw him, was no more 
out of tune with his times than is the parochial school teacher 
with much in modern life. For a few hours each day during the 
school :year the parochial school teacher tries to teach a way 
of life which finds few champions in all of the child’s other 
experiences. 

It is this teacher’s task “to cooperate with divine grace in 
forming the true and perfect Christian, that is, to form Christ 
Himself in those regenerated by Baptism.” This formation is to 
take in “the whole aggregate of human life.” 

Yet the same impressionable youngsters, who are the object of 
the teacher’s efforts, are being constantly bombarded by entice- 
ments and arguments promoting a way of life which forgets 
Christ. The values of television, motion pictures, advertising, 
magazines and newspapers, literature and art; of politics, capi- 
tal and labor, of science and philosophy are in many cases in di- 
rect contradiction to the values and ideals which our teacher is 
trying to teach. 

The smart people in the skyscrapers and ivy-covered halls with 
endless resources at their command are working their heads off 
to teach a way of life to the world which is contrary to every- 
thing which our teacher represents. And, yet, here the teacher 


*Rev. Thomas G. Brennan is superintendent of schools in the Diocese 


of Saginaw, Michigan 

1 Quoted by Douuglas Woodruff, in Talking at Random, p. 9. London: 
Burns, Oates and Washbourne Ltd., 1941. 

2 Pope Pius XI, The Christian Education of Youth, p. 32. New York: 


America Press, 1936. 
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stands, with a piece of chalk in one hand, surrounded by some 
books, teaching aids and school furniture which may be de- 
crepit, and a group of children who “are from Missouri and have 
to be shown.” 

Those who are unfriendly, depending on their mood, may con- 
sider our little religious teachers presumptuous or pathetic. Even 
those who love them must sometimes be tempted to feel that 
they have a task like Horatio at the bridge and are only fighting 
a delaying action to hold the secular influences at bay for a 
time. 

As we look at this struggle, which seems to be so unequal, 
between the world which is like Goliath and the little teacher 
who is like David, we naturally ask ourselves what kind of 
person is it who can win over such odds? If the parochial school 
teacher is to win the battle for the children, what kind of person 
must he or she be? In an attempt to answer these questions, it 
will be worth our while to study the qualities which will make 
the parochial school teacher the kind of person who will win 
the child for Christ in spite of the world. 


CONFIDENT 


First of all, the teacher must be confident. If any one feels 
that he is fighting an absolutely losing battle, he becomes im- 
patient and peevish because he is frustrated. 

The teacher must be confident because Christ has said, “Have 
courage; I have overcome the world.” The teacher must be con- 
fident because twelve Apostles and the disciples, the holy women 
and the first members of the early Church overcame obstacles 
far greater than the ones we face. 

If we are ever tempted to feel that we can’t win under God, 
perhaps we should recall the contrast between the message of 
Christ and the ancient world to which He spoke and which He 
won, as that contrast is described by Monsignor Ronald A. 
Knox: 


The Christian revelation came at a time when the (mercenary) armies 
of the world were continually on the verge of mutiny, and all it had to 
say was, Be content with your wages. It came at a time when slaves 
suffered revolting ill-treatment and ail it had to say was, Servants obey 
your masters. It came at a time when problems of imperial government 
and national sentiment were very much in the air, nowhere more so than 
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in Palestine, and gave the oracular advice, Render unto Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s.3 


The power of Christ which overcame the Roman world is still 
at hand and we need only to tap it at its source in the person 
of Christ, the sacraments and prayer. If we are to be impatient, 
it should perhaps be with ourselves and not with the children 
who are being influenced by the world. As one modern writer 
has said: 

Faced with the present state of Christianity, one must blame not so 
much the loosing of evil forces but the insufficiency of our witness. Evil, 
if one can so speak, is doing its work; but we are failing in our duty. We 
are the salt of the earth. If humanity is being decomposed, it is because 
we have not answered our vocation. 


A WITNESS TO CHRIST 


Secondly, our parochial school teacher who is to be equal to 
the struggle in the modern world must be a person who is “a 
living witness to Christ.” That simple statement presents the 
overwhelming fact that pupils must be able to see Christ in the 
teacher. 

It is rightly said: 

The power of Jesus’ preaching comes less from His words than from His 
person and conduct. Christ reveals Himself and calls men to faith by 
showing them what He is and what He does. And the witness He bears 
to the Father draws its strength from the giving of Himself entirely, the 
supreme sacrifice of His life. ... Since Christ transmitted the truth by 
a life-witness, His disciples (and those who teach in His name) must 
communicate it in a like manner.5 


Pius XII has said that “the Church today has greater need of 
witnesses than apologists.” 

“Bearing witness to Christ” presupposes that we are striving 
for holiness but not necessarily that we have achieved perfect 
holiness. 


Perfect holiness is a rare thing, and if we had to wait until we had 
achieved it in order to bear witness to Christ and help young people to 


8 Ronald A. Knox, Caliban in Grub Street, p. 129. New York: E. P. 
Dutton Co., 1930 

4Yves de Montcheuil, For Men of Action, p. 26. Chicago: Fides Pub- 
lishers, 1950. 

5 Arnold Ingen-Housz, “Bearing Witness, Fundamental Task of the 
Teacher of Religion,” Lumen Vitae, VI, No. 3 (July-September, 1951), 441. 
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grow in faith, we might well despair. But, thank God, sinful people can 
also in their own way bear testimony to holiness. Three conditions would 
seem to be required. First, they must be humbly aware of their sinfulness, 
not imagining that they are quite all right in their spiritual life. Second, 
they must have a great longing for God, revealed by their cooperation 
with grace to obtain the object of their desires. Third, they must show 
true charity, for a man concerned only with himself is a poor witness.® 


Awareness of one’s own sin and a longing for God are interior 
states of the soul. But the teachers manifestation of charity, 
the last point mentioned by Father Ranwez, is something which 
is very much exterior and to which pupils react most sensitively. 
Therefore, any unusual and demeaning punishments or any fa- 
voritism or unfairness in the schoolroom do not make the teacher 
a witness to Christ in charity but a witness to severity and 
domination and indignity. The only force great enough to win 
against secularism is the charity of Christ. We can never win 
by means alien to Christ, who used force only once—and that 
against adults who were violating the sanctity of the Temple— 
and who had scorn only for the Pharisees. 

To “bear witness to Christ” as a teacher means opening the 


Christian way of life to pupils, aiding them to enter into the 
Christian life more completely, helping them to give themselves 
to God. The aim is to get the individual pupil to give himself 
to God freely. 


Nothing is ever accomplished so long as there is no personal giving of the 
individual to God. ... The aim is to obtain free acts from men. To 
justify the aim it is not enough to refer to man’s free will. God wants 
free acts, which alone have value in His eyes.... It is a free homage 
which God asks, for only in this way does man give himself.7 


The teacher and the schoo] must exercise the greatest care to 
avoid compulsion, direct or indirect, in religious matters. A 


well-known English Catholic educator, Fr. F. H. Drinkwater, 
sums up this matter very succinctly when he says: 


The whole point of religious activity . . . is that it comes from the 
heart. Any system which is content with merely external compliances, 
and aims at producing them by compulsion, is destroying the foundations. 
Our religion must be voluntary or nothing. 


8 Pierre Ranwez, “Strengthening the Faith in Adolescents,” Lumen Vitae, 
VII, No. 1 (January-March, 1952), 84. 
7de Montcheuil, op. cit., pp. 8-9. 
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It seems to me that the chief business of the parochial school is to 
unify life (in the child’s mind) under God. The point is that children 
need authority. By authority I do not mean coercion, or the making of 
rules, and so forth; I mean authority, something they can look up to with 
trust and obey with confidence.’ 


There is a very great danger, for example, that pupils may 
come to think of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass and the other 
sacraments as something forced on them at school rather than 
as the greatest gifts of God to man, which they are. 


TEACHES POSITIVELY 


Thirdly, our parochial school teacher, to overcome the vast 
forces of secularism and diseducation in the world, must be one 
who imparts Christian education to pupils positively by word 
and example. 

Canon Leclercq of the University of Louvain has said that the 
teacher must use the methods of the gospels, that is to say, 
must “teach the meaning of life and redemption, rather than 
give theological formulae. ... One of the reasons for ‘leakage’ 
among children from Catholic schools is the arbitrary nature of 
the instruction they received, the way in which parrot phrases 
and rules of conduct are imposed without explanation and with 
no attempt at making them valued for their own sakes.”® Our 
Lord “gave positive advice on which people could remake their 
lives.”1° 

Our biggest problem, it is to be feared, is not the power of 
the forces of secularism in education but the fact that some- 
how we are not releasing the positive powers of Christianity. 
We cannot win by defensive strategy alone and in this matter 
as in all others “a good offense is the best defense.” Christopher 
Dawson has found fault along these lines with modern Christian 
education saying: 


From the beginning Christian education was concerned not so much as 


8F. H. Drinkwater, Educational Essays, p. 342. London: Burns, Oates 
and Washbourne, Ltd., 1951. 

9 Canon Jacques Leclercq, “Imparting a Liking for Reliigon and Chris- 
tianity,” Lumen Vitae, V, No. 1 (January-March, 1950), 156-157. 

10 John Julian Ryan, “The Outcome of Christian Practicality,” The 
Christian Foundation Program in the Catholic Secondary School, p. 21. 
Edited by Sister M. Janet, S.C. Washington: The Catholic University of 
America Press, 1952. 
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learning a lesson but as introduction into a new life, or still more as 
an initiation into a mystery. . . . Christian education was not only an 
initiation into the Christian community, it was also an initiation into an- 
other world: the unveiling of spiritual realities of which the natural man 
was unaware and which changed the meaning of existence. And I think 
it is here that our modern education—including our religious education— 
has proved defective. There is no sense of revelation.™! 


The secret of a more positive presentation of Christian prin- 
ciples undoubtedly is to be found in teaching those principles 
in terms of the pupil’s everyday life, using something like the 
Jocist technique of “See, Judge and Act.” Give pupils a cause to 
live and act for here and now! 

The teacher who teaches positively will pay great attention to 
motivation and the motives by which pupils act. In every human 
act there are three elements: the thing done, the circumstances 
and the end or motive for which it is done. A person’s motive 
may have its basis in feeling, reason or faith. Faith is the high- 
est motive, of course, and greater attention to proper motivation 
can be a great help toward imparting a more positive Christian 
education. Too often we merely observe what is done by pupils 
with little concern for the why.” 

Father Drinkwater has this to say about motivation: 


There is no solid foundation for religion except doctrine which has 
become a motive. Everything else—custom, sentiment, fear, intellectual 
accuracy: is hollow. It is only when Christian dogma is held with the 
strength of a motive that you get saints, or even ordinary Catholics who 
can be relied upon to wear well.13 


PROFESSIONALLY COMPETENT 


Fourthly and finally, our parochial school teacher who will 
win children for Christ under God’s grace must be at least striv- 
ing constantly to become a highly competent teacher in the 
professional sense. The teacher bears witness to Christ as a 
teacher—as the best possible teacher. Even sanctity is no sub- 
stitute for professional excellence—for lesson plans, study and 
preparation for class and the effort to put oneself in the place 


11 Christopher Dawson, Understanding Europe, pp. 243-244. New York: 
Sheed and Ward, 1952. 

12 Cf. John P. Cotter, “Current Trends and the Means of Education in 
the Light of Catholic Principles—Discipline,” Catholic High School 
Quarterly Bulletin, IX, No. 4 (January, 1952), 14. 

13 Drinkwater, op. cit., p. 273. 
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of the pupils so as to interest and motivate them. 

This, therefore, is a rough sketch of the teacher who, in one 
person’s opinion, will out-teach and defeat the forces of secular- 
ism—the teacher who is confident, a living witness to Christ and 
who teaches positively and efficiently. This is the teacher who 
will overcome the modern secular influences. 


St. John’s Night School for Adults, Philadelphia, will begin 
its winter term, January 5, offering some fifty courses in religion, 
philosophy, business, art and science, and recreation. 

A new Adult Education Program, comprising twelve courses, 
will be inaugurated at St. Peter’s College, Jersey City, on Jan- 
uary 27. Theology for laymen will be featured. 

The Oblates of Mary Immaculate will soon found the first 
university in South Africa open to all native students. Plans 
are under the direction of Rev. Romeo Guilbeault, O.M.I., super- 
intendent of schools in Basutoland and a member of the British 
Colonial Office’s Department of Education. 

The French National Assembly recently extended state finan- 
cial aid to students in Catholic universities. Government funds 
for Catholic elementary and secondary school pupils were ap- 
propriated in 1950. 

Manhattan College will offer this spring for the first time an 
evening program leading to the bachelor’s degree. 

The first issue of Theology Digest will be puublished by St. 
Louis University School of Divinity, St. Mary’s, Kans., this month. 
The new magazine will be published regularly in January, April, 
and October. 

St. Francis Xavier University, Antigonish, Nova Scotia, is cele- 
brating its centenary this year. The school is the center of the 
codperative experiment known as the Antigonish Movement. 

The 1952 Marianist Award of Dayton University went to Rev. 
Patrick Peyton, C.S.C., founder and director of the Family Ros- 
ary Crusade. Mr. Howard W. Fitzpatrick, sheriff of Middle- 
sex County, Massachusetts, was award the St. Vincent de Paul 
Medal of St. John’s University, Brooklyn. 
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THE COORDINATING SEMINAR 
AND INTEGRATION 


SISTER M. GEORGIA, O.S.F.* 


When a college starts, and its curriculum is based on the plan 
of fields of concentration, it faces in its first year, the task of 
planning its first coérdinating seminar. 

We were interested, at Rosary Hill College, not only in the 
seminar, but in the entire problem of concentration, especially in 
better integration. We decided, therefore, that our first seminar 
should be worked out to give us both horizontal and vertical 
integration. 

There were twenty-six seniors in the first class, divided fairly 
evenly in the departments of Art, English, Music, and Social 
Studies. There were two in Modern Language: one in German, 
one in Spanish. These were placed with the English group, 
not only because of the close relationship among all languages, 
but also because we felt that they needed the stimulation of a 
larger group. The heads of all four departments and some of 
the teachers in each department were interested. 


OUR PLAN 


Our aims on an ascending scale were as follows: first, to give 
the student in each department a sense of the codrdination of : 
all the courses that he had taken in his field, a knowledge of the 
underlying philosophy of the college as it affected his field, 
and an appreciation of the possibility of making his field an 
apostolate; secondly, to give the student a knowledge of the 
value and worth of the fields chosen by other students, some 
insight into their problems and possible solutions, and a respect 
for scholarship in all fields; thirdly, to orientate the student's 
attitudes and knowledge toward God, to help him, in the words 
of St. Bonaventure, to “retrace all arts to theology.” 

Our practical plan was worked out as follows: to attain the 
third aim, the whole class with all the participating faculty 
members, met each Monday and discussed John Julian Ryan’s 


*Sister M. Georgia, O.S.F., Ph.D., is on the staff of Rosary Hill College, 
Buffalo, New York. 
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Beyond Humanism.' For those who have not read it, the theme 
of the book is that the aim of a Catholic college education is 
not only humanism; a Catholic college graduate must go beyond 
humanism to the complete Christian life. These seminars were 
conducted in various ways; sometimes a teacher would be asked 
to lead the discussion; sometimes a group of students, acting as 
a panel, would be called. 

To attain the second and third aims, groups met with their 
respective instructors every Wednesday and Thursday. Their 
first assignment was to prepare a panel discussion for presenta- 
tion to the entire senior class. A common outline was presented 
framed to probe basic problems. The outline read as follows: 
What do you mean by integrity in your field? Can your subject 
or field be prostituted? How can your field become your 
apostolate? The groups were given about six weeks to work 
out their panels. Then the Wednesday and Thursday periods 
were used for the presentation of these panels to the groups, 
and a chance was given for questions and discussions. These 
discussions took the last weeks of November and all of December. 

During the second semester, the discussions on Beyond 
Humanism were continued until the first of March when the stu- 
dent teachers went out for practice teaching. The second as- 
signment for the entire group was a pro-seminar on some prob- 
lem in each field, to give them some idea of research. The re- 
sults of this second assignment were to be offered to the school 
annual for publication. The periods in May were spent in giv- 
ing the student an over-all picture of his own field to prepare 
him for the comprehensive examination. 


OUR SUCCESS 


Did we succeed in attaining our objectives? The first aim, 
that of giving the student an integration of all the subjects in 
his own field, was fairly well attained. The study of basic prin- 
ciples, followed by a little problematic work, and this in turn, 
followed by an over-all survey, seemed generally satisfactory. 
The teachers were satisfied; the students, mentally stimulated. 


The second aim, the development of an appreciation both of 


1 John Julian Ryan, Beyond Humanism. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1950. 
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the worth and of the problems of fields other than their own, 
was not too satisfactorily met. Intelligent students with wide 
interests found the seminar very stimulating, asked intelligent 
questions and approached it in a mature manner. Students with 
superiority complexes frequently attempted to inject competition 
into the panels; their attitude was “We must be the best and 
show that our department is the best”; they needed constant 
reminding that in necessariis, unitas; in dubiis, libertas; in omni- 
bus, caritas. The students with inferiority complexes simply sat 
and dreaded their “turn.” It is difficult to make students, raised 
on competition, approach discussions like this with objectivity 
and maturity, to regard them as a means of gaining insight into 
fields other than their own. 

The third aim, the reduction of the arts to theology, was 
achieved at least in attitudes. 


OUR FUTURE PLAN 


Are we repeating the experiment this year? Emphatically 
yes. We shall continue to use Beyond Humanism to achieve the 


third aim, the vertical integration. The book is provocative. 
The discussion of basic principles, the presentation of a prob- 
lem, a task in research and a careful survey of the field proved 
to be adequate in regard to the first aim. 


In regard to the second aim, that of giving each student an 
insight into fields not his own, we will make changes. When we 
discussed our lack of success in this presentation, we decided 
that it might not all be due to the lack of maturity and the com- 
petitive spirit of the class; we discovered that the professors in 
some departments were not using terms in the same sense as 
those in other departments, and that most of us were using 
terms more loosely than the teachers of philosophy and religion. 
We expect to remedy this by getting the faculty together for a 
discussion of terms, even, if possible, for a study of aesthetics, 
during the first semester, and a study of relationships between 
modern science and scholastic philosophy later. 


Secondly, we found that the discussions held by a class in 
the preparation of a panel were very provocative of thought, but 
that the panel, when presented, did not carry the thought over 
in a way that was commensurate with the study done. To 
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remedy this, the discussions with the whole group will be lead 
by a professor in a particular field. A professor of literature, for 
example, will discuss the basic questions of integrity and beauty 
in literature with the entire group; he will be followed by a 
professor of art, and so forth. In this way, the entire group 
will have the advantage of each discussion. 

We are interested in discussing our attempt at integration with 
anyone else who is attempting to make integration a concrete, 
workable part of the curriculum. 


The new North American College on the Janiculum Hill in 
Rome will open in September, 1953. The old college on Via dell’ 
Umilta will become a residence hall for priest-students. 


Final results of the California vote on tax exemption of private 
elementary and secondary schools show that the people voted 
2,323,456 to 2,253,855 in favor of exemption. 

The 1953 Catholic Bible Week will be held from February 1 
to 7. It is sponsored by the Catholic Biblical Association. 

Special Saturday classes for Catholic children with hearing 
handicaps have been inaugurated in three Chicago schools. 


Thirty-three religious communities of Sisters coéperated in a 
religious vocation exhibit, held recently in Detroit. 


Among 570 books, pamphlets, monographs, and reports in edu- 
cation published in 1951, 54, or about 9 per cent, were judged 
to be outstanding by a group of about two hundred educators. 
The selection was made under the direction of the Education 
Department at the Enoch Pratt Free Library in Baltimore. 


Fluorescent lighting is cheaper than incandescent according to 
a cost analysis presented in November School Business Affairs. 
The study estimates a saving of $178.00 per year on operation, 
or a net saving in ten years of $1,020.00, for an eight-classroom 
school in which fluorescent lights are installed. 

The NCWC distributed almost half a million pamphlets dur- 
ing the past year. Heading the list of “best sellers” was the 
statement issued by the Bishops at the end of their general meet- 
ing in 1951: “God’s Law: The Measure of Man’s Conduct.” 
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GROUP TECHNIQUES 
IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE* 


BROTHER LEO V. RYAN, C.S.V.+ 


Vocational guidance admits to several interpretations among 
Catholic school administrators. Considered in a broad sense as 
a response to a particular role in life, vocational guidance co- 
incides with the definition advanced by guidance personnel. 
Dunsmoor and Miller offer a definition of vocational guidance 
typical of this category when they define vocational guidance as 
“the assistance given to students by counselors, principals, teach- 
ers, parents, employers, workers, and others, in helping them 
to discover their vocational interests and abilities and to form- 
ulate suitable vocational directions, goals and plans.” In a 
more restricted sense some Catholic educators limit vocational 
guidance to that area of counseling directed toward the priestly 
or religious life. Vanderveldt and Odenwald accord this con- 
cept proper perspective by explaining that “vocational counsel- 
ing is concerned primarily with helping the individual, in the 
light of proper self-evaluation to make and carry out vocational 
choices that will lead to a completely happy life here and here- 
after. This definition is not restricted to religious vocational 
counseling, nor does it exclude that field.”* 

Thus, both the broad and limited interpretations accorded the 
term “vocational guidance” captivate the objective of the ac- 
tivity: to assist youth in directing their abilities and talents to- 
ward a life-work. In our attempt to develop formal guidance 
departments and organized counseling in secondary schools we 
must recognize the extensive nature of guidance and adapt our 
thinking and planning to cope with the diversity of the function. 

Jones presents the overview when he proposes: “The purpose of 


* Address before the Illinois Catholic High School Principals Association, 
Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois, November 7, 1952. 
ae Leo V. Ryan, C.S.V., is a teacher at Spalding Institute, Peoria, 
Illinois. 

1 Clarence Dunsmoor and Leonard Miller, Principles and Methods of Guid- 
ance for Teachers, p. 225. Scranton: International Textbook Co., 1942. 

2 James Vanderveldt and Robert Odenwald, Psychiatry and Catholicism, 
p. 106. New York: McGraw Hill Book Co., 1952. 
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guidance is to assist the individual through counsel to make wise 
choices, adjustments and interpretations in connection with criti- 
cal situations in his life, in school, vocations, leisure time and 
leadership.”* This generic conc-pt of guidance permits special- 
ized subdivision of which vocational guidance is a major di- 
vision. Guidance personnel frequently refer to four major cate- 
gories of direction: educational, vocational, leisure-time and 
leadership guidance. At the same time counselors recognize the 
unity which must permeate the entire guidance program. 

The typical Catholic secondary school can outline a general 
program which embraces civic; moral and ethical; educational, 
including course, curriculum and school; home and family; 
health; personality and social guidance. While most school ad- 
ministrators can cite examples of positive activity in these guid- 
ance areas within their respective schools, few can delineate 
the organizational pattern of their guidance programs—since few 
such programs are formally organized. Arthur Jones comments: 

The difference that exists between these various aspects of guidance 
are largely such differences in information, habits, techniques, attitudes, 
ideals, and interests on the one hand, and in choices, adjustments, and 
interpretations on the other as may be necessary to meet and solve in- 
telligently the different types of problems that confront individuals. The 
counsel given is necessarily as varied as the nature of the problem and the 
need of the individuals for help. The point of view is always the same, 
to give such assistance as each individual may need and to give it in such 
a way as to increase his ability to solve his problems without assistance.4 


While guidance programs have received the increased atten- 
tion of Catholic school administrators, present development in 
this area falls considerably short of ideal. This is also true in 
the national educational picture. Harry A. Jager, evaluating 
the situation for the U.S. Office of Education, reports that less 
than one-fifth of the nation’s secondary schools have any kind 
of adequate guidance and counseling program.® 1n the parochial 
schools we have been inclined to stress our informal guidance 
programs to the detriment of training personnel and organizing 
formal school counseling and guidance services. Vocational 


3 ~ 8 Arthur o Jones, Principles of Guidance, p. 49. New York: McGraw 
Hill 1934. 

4 Ibid., 50. 

5 Harry A. Jager, “The Guidance Program Broadens Its Base,” Occupa- 
tions, XVI (ApH, 1949), 469 ff. 
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guidance, in particular, suffers from the lack of centralized pro- 
grams. Vanderveldt and Odenwald suggest: 


. Catholic high schools are working zealously to provide spiritual 
training for many of our future citizens, and their educational standards 
are among the highest in our country. But in the field of guidance may 
not the question be raised of how adequately they are helping our young 
men and women choose that work in life wherein they can find temporal 
as well as eternal happiness?® 


Dr. Walter J. Greenleaf speaking trom his experience as U\S. 
Office of Education Specialist in Occupational Information and 
Guidance comments, “In most guidance programs, occupational 
information is the weakest link in the total sequence of guidance 
activities.” 

Vocational indecision is a normal phenomenon during the 
period of adolescence. In the past, too frequently time and cir- 
cumstances dictated occupational choice rather than an objective 
evaluation of abilities, interests and talents. High school stu- 
dents bring their problems of vocational indecision to those 
adults within their contact, who, in their estimation, are com- 
petent to advise them. For high school students, this frequently 
means approaching the principal, class advisor, or some other 
teacher with a request for vocational guidance. In the light of 
our understanding of vocational guidance the question might be 
raised: Are we equipped to give our students competent voca- 
tional counsel? 

The answer depends in part on the extent to which we under- 
stand the specific aims of vocational guidance. These aims are 
multiple, but Jones has classified and summarized them for our 
consideration. 


THE SPECIFIC AIMS OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


The specific aims of vocational guidance may be stated as 
follows:§ 


6 Vanderveldt and Odenwald, op. cit., p. 107. 
7 Walter J. Greenleaf, Occupations, p. 1. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1951. 

8 Many of these aims are taken directly from the list of aims formulated 
by the National Vocational Guidance Association. (Cf. Vocational Guid- 
ose VII, February, 1929, 219, and VIII, February, 1930, 227- 
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(1) To assist the student to acquire such knowledge ot the 
characteristics and functions, the duties and rewards ot the group 
of occupations within which his choice will probably lie as he 
may need for intelligent choice. 

(2) ‘To enable the student to tind what general and specific 
abilities and skills are required for the group of occupations 
under consideration and what are the qualifications of age, prep- 
aration and sex for entering them. 

(3) ‘To give opportunity tor experiences in school (try-out 
courses ) and out of school (after-school and vacation jobs) that 
will give certain facts about conditions of work and that will 
assist the individual to discover his own abilities and help in 
the development of wider interests. 

(4) To develop in the student the point of view that all 
honest labor is worthy and that choice of occupation should be 
based upon the peculiar service that the individual can render to 
society; upon personal satisfaction in the occupation; and upon 
ability, remuneration, possibility of advancement, and the like. 

(5) To assist the individual to acquire a technique of analysis 
of occupational information and to develop the habit of analyz- 
ing such information before making a final choice. 

(6) To assist the individual to secure such information about 
himself; his abilities, general and specific; his interests, and his 
powers as he may need for wise choice and as he himself cannot 
obtain. 

(7) ‘To assist economically handicapped children who are 
above the compulsory-attendance age as well as college students 
to secure, through public or private funds, scholarships or other 
financial assistance so that they may have opportunities for 
further education in accordance with their vocational plans. 

(8) To assist the student to secure a knowledge of the facili- 
ties offered by the various educational institutions for vocational 
training and the requirements for admission to them, the length 
of training offered, and the cost of attendance. 

(9) To help the worker to adjust himself to the occupation in 
which he is engaged; to assist him to understand his relationships 
to workers in his own and related occupations and to society as 
a whole. 

(10 To enable the student to secure reliable information 
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about the danger of alluring short cuts to fortune through short 
training courses, selling propositions, etc., as represented by cur- 
rent advertisements, and of such unscientific methods as phreno- 
logy, physiognomy, astrology, graphology, and the like, and to 
compare these methods with that of securing really trustworthy 
information and frank discussion with experts.° 

In addition, our competency to counsel in the area of occu- 
pations depends on our understanding of the counselor's func- 
tion in this specialized phase of the guidance program. Dr. 
Greenleaf, in preparing his recent brief on Occupations specifies 
several qualifications which every vocational counselor should 
understand and possess. He recommends: 


The counselor . . . must not only be informed about occupations of all 
types but must also know how to analyze individuals in order to suggest 
possible vocational opportunities. The kind of guidance that will help 
young people toward a congenial field of work is comprehensive; it must 
take care of the whole individual and the task of providing it requires the 
counselor to apply simultaneously the various techniques of the entire 
guidance program. 

The counselor must assist young people to find out what they want to 
know about future careers and how to select and prepare for them. He 
must gain confidence in his own ability, know his limitations, learn to 
understand his young clients, become familiar with the major occupational 
fields of work, and be able to locate pertinent sources.!° 


The local community is an ideal source of occupational infor- 
mation. The vocational counselor must become familiar with 
local employment, managers, with labor leaders and union of- 
ficials; he must study placement activities within the business 
and industrial structure of the community. The counselor must 
investigate local licensing regulations because these requirements 
affect occupational choice. The counselor must concentrate his 
attention on those occupational needs providing the greatest op- 
portunities for graduates of his school. 

Can you as a high school principal or teacher answer, without 
reservation, that you understand community professional needs, 
employment opportunities in the semi-professional, managerial, 
clerical, sales and service areas, or occupational choices in the 
skilled and semi-skilled categories as they present themselves to 


9 Jones, op. cit., p. 317. 
10 Greenleaf, op. cit., p. 6 
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your students? Do you realize the diverse and specialized en- 
trance requirements, educational backgrounds, physical stamina 
and skills required of the occupations most common to your com- 
munity? Do you understand the hours and conditions of em- 
ployment which confront your students as they face the work- 
ing world? 

If you can answer any of these broad questions in the affirma- 
tive then you have sufficient grasp of the counselor’s function in 
the area of vocational guidance to aid and assist your students in 
making occupational and vocational choices. 

The fact remains, however, that too few counselors are 
equipped to cope with the broad, diverse occupational phase of 
the guidance program. Too often our preparation has been 
achieved through the medium of courses in education, psy- 
chology, business administration, economics or sociology. Only 
rarely have we teachers and administrators been prepared 
through an organized course of study in occupations. Whatever 
degree of achievement most of our counselors have attained has 
been the outgrowth of self-training, independent study of cur- 
rent materials and practices. 

The purpose in advancing these questions is not to discourage 
the presentation of occupational data by administrators and 
teachers, but to express the urgent need for a recognition of the 
complexity of this single phase of the guidance program—a 
phase most frequently neglected or under-emphasized in the 
Catholic secondary school. 

Student needs are constantly evident; the inability of some 
school administrators and many teachers to cope with these press- 
ing problems of our adolescent charges, necessitates immediate 
action on the part of our Catholic educators. A two-fold plan 
must be effected. 

In the broad sphere of teacher training, community super- 
visors should assign more priests, brothers and sisters to study 
in the field of guidance. All secular religious preparing for teach- 
ing positions or administrative posts should have some broad 
introductory courses followed by several courses in specialized 
guidance and guidance techniques. These decisions are beyond 
the immediate scope of our panel. We must, however, resolve 
to use our influence to achieve these ends. We must concen- 
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trate our action in the second phase of this broad plan: to utilize 
our existing system and scope our planning to embrace this neg- 
lected guidance area. 

In the absence of formal organized counseling and guidance 
services on an individual basis, we can turn our attention to 
existing group guidance techniques as a means of alleviating 
this shortcoming in our educational system. Commencing with 
our present faculty and curriculum, considerable vocational in- 
struction of an exploratory nature can be achieved through group 
guidance. These groups may be either the entire student body 
or segments thereof. Classrooms, homerooms, or club groups 
may form the nucleus for the group approach. All school pro- 
grams and assemblies may be used to advantage. 


Hamrin and Paulson outline a variety of group techniques 
which aid in extending vocational guidance: standard courses in 
the school curriculum, special occupations classes, homerooms, 
career clubs, career days, school library exhibits, extra-curricular 
activities, work experience programs and the community voca- 
tional and occupational survey." 


Patterson, Schneidler and Williamson'* consider the dual prob- 
lems of acquiring and disseminating vocational information. They 
recommend: analysis of occupational census data, local surveys 
of job opportunities, study of occupations by individual students, 
occupational bookshelves, special courses, vocational informa- 
tion conferences, and student referral among the group tech- 
niques for securing and imparting occupational information. In 
addition these authors cite five techniques for diagnosing voca- 
tional aptitudes: tests and measurements, curriculum, extra-cur- 
ricular activities, vacation job experiences, hobbies and recrea- 
tional activities. Student projects, field trips and visual aids 
might also be suggested. 


Further exploration of recommendations by various authorities 
in the field would repeat the suggestions afforded above. Both 


lists bear a high degree of resemblance. These recommendations 


11 Shirley Hamrin and Blanche Paulson, Counseling Adolescents, p. 226 ff. 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1950. 

12 Donald Patterson, Gwendolen Schneidler, and Edmund Williamson. 
Student Guidance Techniques, pp. 271, 282. New York: McGraw Hill 
Book Co., 1938. 
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might be considered in greater detail and applied to our Catholic 
secondary schools. 
TECHNIQUES OF GROUP GUIDANCE 


Classroom Guidance.—Greenleaf points out that “although the 
classroom in a secondary school does not substitute for individual 
counseling on occupations, nevertheless, counselors should learn 
how to develop techniques that can be applied in the classroom. 
More information about jobs and opportunities can be given in 
less time and to better advantage in class than during brief inter- 
views. Such class work effectively carried out helps prepare 
young people for individual counseling.”'* 

Every course in the school curriculum provides an opportu- 
nity for group vocational guidance. Individual and group as- 
signments in English,'* Physics!® or Mathematics'® can contribute 
toward enriching vocational thinking. The business education 
curriculum provides untold opportunities for exploratory studies 
in semi-professional, managerial, and office occupations. Study 
of sales opportunities and kindred activities may be undertaken 
in Salesmanship, Advertising and Retail Management, or in the 
more frequent courses in Business Principles or Consumer Eco- 
nomics. Careers in the legal profession may be studied through 
Business Law; accounting and clerical occupations may be ex- 
amined in Bookkeeping. The broad area of opportunities in the 
clerical field may be considered in shorthand, typewriting and 
office-machines courses. 

Engineering, science research, the medical and dental profes- 
sions may be related to chemistry and physics. Nursing, home- 
making, and dietetics may be considered through domestic 
science courses. These are brief, not exhaustive, suggestions. 
The opportunities are limited only by the imagination and the 
teaching ability of the instructor. 

In some schools six-week occupational units as part of the 
English or social studies program represent the method of pre- 
senting occupational data to student groups. 


13 Greenleaf, op. cit., p. 14. 

14 Cf. “Vocational Guidance through English Classes,” quoted in Duns- 
moor and Miller, op. cit., pp. 236-238; quoted also in Hamrin and Paulson, 
op. cit., pp. 226-227, 

15 Dunsmoor and Miller, op. cit., pp. 238-239. 

16 Hamrin and Paulson, op. cit., p. 227. 
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Special Courses.—The realization that the classroom is not 
entirely suitable for mass counseling particularly in disseminat- 
ing very basic occupational information has led to the introduc- 
tion of special occupations classes. These one semester courses 
usually appear in the elective curriculum of juniors or seniors. 
The Chicago public school system has an elective course called 
“Self-Appraisal and Careers.” Texts for special courses of this 
nature, usually termed “Occupations,” may be examined at pub- 
lishers’ displays at most educational conventions. The wide- 
spread acceptance and value of the Chicago plan has demon- 
strated the ability of students to utilize an occupations course 
for self-appraisal and as an orientation tool. 


Career Clubs.—In considering the usefulness of career clubs 
as an aid in group guidance, we might extend the idea of the 
Don Bosco and Good Counsel Clubs among our boys and girls 
to foster the development of other vocational clubs. These two 
groups aim to encourage, explain, promote and study the re- 
ligious life. 

Paul A. Young, Director of Guidance, Evanston, Illinois, Town- 
ship High School, has developed a comprehensive program of 
career study clubs, some forty-six, organized in conjunction with 
the Evanston Kiwanis. These groups meet with adult leaders, 
prepare programs, field trips and draw vocational guidance from 
local community resources. When interested students are too 
few for a special club, individual contacts are established for 
these students.!7 

School Library.—An alert, interested school librarian can con- 
tribute immeasurably in the matter of group guidance. Every 
library budget from the largest to the smallest high school, should 
provide an appropriation for careers material. A valuable pam- 
phlet collection can be developed without entailing vast expendi- 
tures. Science Research Associates and Vocational Guidance 
manuals are helpful and still inexpensive. 

“Career Nooks,” a special book section or a few book shelves 
can be devoted to books—fiction as well as non-fiction—which 
will serve to stimulate interest, promote reflection and provide 
facts helpful in guiding students’ thought in vocational selection. 


17 Improving Guidance and Personnel Services through Research, pp. 
36-38, quoted in Hamrin and Paulson, op. cit., pp. 231-234. 
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At Spaulding Institute, Peoria, the business department has 
prepared vocational posters, secured leaflets and booklets on 
career planning and vocational opportunities for distribution to 
students enrolled in the business courses. “Job Trends” released 
by the Department of Labor, State of Illinois, are posted on the 
bulletin boards. Features of the Spalding library program in- 
clude: an annual exhibit of special guidance materials, annual 
display of college materials, and a display of vocational materials 
on the religious life during March. These are in addition to the 
permanent collections of vocational materials and college cata- 
logs. Special articles on careers opportunities are directed to 
teachers for reference in class and for subsequent library assign- 
ment. This or a similar technique is being employed in many 
Catholic high schools. 


Student Activities—Student activities are frequently indica- 
tive of vocational interests or aptitudes. Extra-curricular activi- 
ties are good guides to student abilities—athletics, debating and 
journalism are good examples. These activities should provide 
students with sufficient insight and vocational interest to enhance 
their self-appraisal and so condition them for vocational coun- 
seling. 

Student work experiences during the school year and especial- 
ly during the summer should contribute substantially toward 
solidifying their reflections about certain vocational areas. Coun- 
selors should help students relate these experiences to their 
future plans for the post-high school period. 

Community Surveys—Under the general heading, Community 
Surveys, we might group for comment: community surveys, job 
studies, and analysis of occupational census data. An under- 
standing of these statistics is necessary for every counselor. Stu- 
dents can likewise collect or study the survey results with profit. 


An analysis of occupational census data shows the teacher and 
students alike the vocational trends throughout the country. 
These job classifications give rise to a study of the methods of 
vocational classification. Occupations are classified according to 
three systems: (a) Census, (b) Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles and (c) Industrial classifications. Few students and few 
teachers realize that occupations have increased to the extent 
that there are now 20,028 defined jobs, also known by an addi- 
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tional 17,995 titles. Dr. Greenleaf developed a brief, clear dis- 
cussion of occupational classification in his new work entitled 
Occupations.1® 

Local studies of employment needs may be available from the 
chamber of commerce, board of education, Federal or State em- 
ployment offices or similar agencies. Teachers may solicit the 
codperation of local personnel managers through requests for 
specific requirements and standards demanded by their respec- 
tive organizations. 

Business education occupations or social science classes can 
undertake local occupational surveys depending on the ability 
and initiative of the class, leadership of the teacher and size of 
the community. High school juniors at Mount Mercy Academy 
recently completed such a study of Cedar Rapids, Towa, under 
the direction of Sister Agnella, R.S.M."® 


Career Conferences.—A career conference is a group voca- 
tional undertaking. Evolving from organized school-community 
relationships, the career conference provides specialized occupa- 
tional information to all students by practitioners active in the 
various vocational areas. General objectives for career days in- 
clude a desire: (a) to stimulate constructive student planning 
for the future; (b) to emphasize the necessity of utilizing present 
opportunities, and (c) to foster increased parental interest in 
the school-guidance activities. In specific, the career confer- 
ence may be used to (a) launch a guidance program, (b) high- 
light an existing program or (c) conclude a period of intensive 
study of vocations. Sessions may be so arranged that they in- 
clude general and clinic sessions. General sessions are designed 
to help students prepare for college or positions after graduation 
by providing general information, inspiration, and direction and 
may be used to stress the role of high school in career planning. 
Clinic sessions deal with vocational specifics. They assist stu- 
dents in vocational selection, by providing specific occunational 
and vocational information and giving local overviews by people 
engaged in the career under discussion. 

The career conference utilizes community resources. Speak- 


18 Greenleaf, op. cit., p. 44 ff. 
19 Sister M. Agnella, R.S.M. “A Community Vocational Opportunity 
Survey.” Catholic School Journal. (November, 1952), 290. 
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ers are carefully screened and well briefed. Outlines are pre- 
sented to speakers at the time they are engaged, thus assuring 
uniformity of approach and comprehensive coverage. In clinic 
sessions, the program is divided into a brief introduction of the 
field and the speaker, the career discussion led by the speaker 
and covering the points recommended in the outline, with a 
question and answer period following. It is desirable to permit 
students to select a number of clinic sessions; likewise, it is 
beneficial to plan some sessions which parents may attend with 
their sons and daughters. 

The career conference is not an isolated vocational guidance 
activity. It is an outgrowth of the various group techniques cited 
earlier. They should be developed in conjunction with the career 
conference, forming a prelude to the conference activities them- 
selves. 

The career conference can be a one-day project as undertaken 
by Cathedral Boys’ High School, Springfield, Illinois, during 
March, 1951. It may be a two-day joint school project as de- 
veloped by the three Springfield, IMlinois, Catholic high schools— 
Cathedral Boys’ High School conducted by the Clerics of St. 
Viator, Sacred Heart Academy conducted by the Dominican 
Sisters, and Ursuline Academy conducted by the Ursuline Sis- 
ters—in March, 1952. 

Rather than a highly concentrated program, career programs 
may be spaced to achieve desired results. The project may be 
distributed through the various months of the year, featuring a 
vocational area and keynote speaker each month. This plan has 
been followed at St. Patrick’s High School, Waukon, Iowa, and 
Ursuline Academy, Springfield, Illinois. 

The program may be concentrated into one week, and each day 
an assembly can highlight some vocational field. This approach 
proved successful at Visitation Academy, Dubuque, Iowa, dur- 
ing Vocation Month, 1952. 

The program may be undertaken by the school administration 
or some department of the school if an organized guidance de- 
partment does not exist. Loras Academy, Dubuque, Iowa, de- 
veloped a weekly series of talks and conferences in codperation 
with the Dads’ Club of Loras Academy. Sixteen vocational areas 
were discussed during the six weeks period at Monday evening 
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meetings attended by junior and seniors and their fathers. 


A large number of program variations may be introduced. The 
nature and scope of each career conference is conditioned by 
student needs, community resources and school-home relation- 
ships. While the development of each program is an individual 
undertaking and current literature in the field is brief, several 
guides have been published.”° 


Careers Calling.—Both Spalding Institute and Academy of 
Our Lady, Peoria, participate in a radio series sponsored by a 
local station entitled “Careers Calling.” Each week a panel of 
specialists in some vocational area meets at a Peoria high school 
with the senior class as an audience and transcribes a discus- 
sion of some occupational area offering a career opportunity to 
high school boys and girls. Seniors question the speakers upon 
the conclusion of their original presentations. The programs are 
planned for thirty minute broadcasts, but assembly discussions 
frequently exceed this time limit. Through this group technique 
students are acquainted with a variety of careers which might 
otherwise escape their attention. 

Student Projects—Student projects of a vocational guidance 
nature can be best developed within the classroom situation. Ac- 
tivities involving individual or group projects can form a portion 
of the activity associated wih occupational units in the various 
courses or as assignments in the occupations course itself. 

Field Trips.—Field trips may be employed as a effective media 
to demonstrate on-the-job occupational activities. Time and 
scheduling factors frequently cripple the effectiveness of field 
trips. Considerable advance planning, a well-delineated tour 
coupled with a detailed explanation by the guide and a com- 
prehensive review upon return to the classroom are necessary to 
achieve effective learning results from field trips. 

Visual Aids.—Visual aids—prints, graphs, film strips and mo- 
tion pictures—are effective instruments in the transmission of 


20 Cf. Clarence C. Dunsmoor, “How to Organize and Conduct Career 
Conferences,” Occupations, XVIII (December, 1939), 163-168; Leo V. 
Ryan, “The Career Conference: A Vocational Guidance Project,” Catholic 
School Journal, XLII (January, 1952), 8-10; Career Conference No. 2, 
Nebraska Guidance Bulletin. Lincoln: Department of Vocational Educa- 
tion; or Suggestions for Career Day. Los Angeles County, Calif.: Office of 
the County Superintendent of Schools, Division of Research and Guidance. 
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vocational guidance data to student groups. The wealth of ma- 
terials in each of these areas has increased considerably in re- 
cent years. The caliber of the various projects has likewise 
improved. The same criteria for using visual aids in classroom 
teaching apply to using these techniques in the guidance activity. 

In all these many ways, vocational guidance information may 
be transmitted to our high school students. These are the means 
available to enable us, as Catholic school administrators and 
teachers, to achieve the desired result: effective vocational coun- 
seling. We must not permit our enthusiasm for a technique to 
cause that means to become an end in itself. Ours is the func- 
tion of aiding, not directing vocational choice. 


In closing we might emphasize our approach by quoting a 
succinct passage from Vanderveldt and Odenwald: 


Whatever approach to vocational counseling is used counselors have the 
common endeavor of helping to produce Christian citizens who have a 
mature sense of responsibility; Citizens who will recognize that they have 
duties as rights; Christians who choose this or that vocation not merely 
because by it they will achieve wealth or a great name, but because 
through it they will fulfill their eternal vocation, their eternal peace of 
soul,21 


Teachers in 44 of the 48 States work under the threat of being 
sued for injuries that occur to pupils while in classrooms. At 
present, only 4 States (California, Connecticut, New Jersey, and 
New York) provide legislation to the effect that the school dis- 
trict will assume the cost of the teacher’s defense in court and 
the payment of damage if the plaintiff wins the case. 


Moral and spiritual education will be part of the educational 
program in the San Diego City schools beginning next month. 
According to the assistant superintendent of schools, the plan of 
instruction incorporates the suggestions and agreements reached 
by representative clergymen of the Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish faiths. 


21 Vanderveldt and Odenwald, op. cit., p. 109. 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
RESEARCH ABSTRACTS* 


Monsicnor GeorcE JOHNSON: His EDUCATIONAL PRINCIPLES AND 
THEIR APPLICATION TO THE CURRICULUM OF THE CATHOLIC 
ScHOOLs by Sister Mary Giovanne Vidoni, $.N.D., M.A. 


Monsignor George Johnson may rightly be called an apostle 
of Christian education in the United States. He was the first 
American Catholic educator to present an entire elementary 
school curriculum based in every detail upon Christian social 
principles. His predecessors were aware of the importance of 
complete Christian training but often they were forced to adapt 
secular curricula to their needs. 

He took the activity program of his day and showed in a 
practical way how it could be carried out in the typical Cath- 
olic elementary school. He looked upon education not merely as 
a matter of pedagogic method but rather as an unending effort 
to promote Christian living in American democracy through the 
acceptance of God’s law and God’s love in every phase of human 
activity. Children who came in contact with his teaching lived 
their lives in accordance with Catholic principles. His direct 
approach was realistic, and his pupils were edified. 

As founder and organizer of the Catholic University Campus 
School he was able to bring to full fruition his broad. experience 
and profound concept of Catholic educational principles. 
Prospective teachers were given an opportunity to see and study 
at first hand how his educational principles were carried out in 
the classroom. The whole educational program was carried out 
according to his philosophy as expressed in his Guiding Growth 
in Christian Social Living. 

This study is an attempt to present and analyze his educational 
principles and to some extent evaluate them. 


Tue AttrrupbeE Towarps FrepERAL AID TO EDUCATION 
IN THE Untrep States, 1870-1892 by Reverend James Bartley 
Clyne, M.A. 


*Manuscripts of these Master’s dissertations are on deposit at the John 
K. Mullen Memorial Library, The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington 17, D.C. Under certain conditions these dissertations may 
made available through inter-library loans. 
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The purpose of this study was to investigate the nature and 
development of the Catholic attitude towards Federal aid in the 
light of current thought as expressed by the leaders of the 
Church. 

Applying the canons of historical research it was learned that 
the American Catholic hierarchy has from the very beginning 
evinced an interest in the question of Federal aid to education. 
They were careful at all times to defend and propose parental 
rights in the matter of education and were quick to attack any 
movement towards the secularization of schools. Many bishops, 
notably Bishop McQuaid, Archbishop Ireland, and Cardinal Gib- 
bons, were vocal in their pleas for free Christian schools, and 
did not hesitate to maintain the rights of Catholics as true Ameri- 
can citizens. The attitude of these early Catholic leaders was 
in favor of government aid to schools so long as the rights of 
every citizen were remembered. 

Through an examination of both the Catholic and the secular 
periodicals of the period, it is shown in this study how vigorous 
was the’ stand of the Catholic leaders. They were asking, they 
maintained, for nothing to which every citizen did not have a 
right. 


THe IMPLEMENTATION OF CATHOLIC PHILosopHy IN LIBRARY 
READING FOR GRADES SEVEN AND Ercut by Sister M. Laurette 
Graver, O.P., M.A. 

_ The purpose of this study was to analyze a selected number 

of library books ordinarily used in the seventh and eighth grades 

in order to determine to what extent these books expressed or 

implied Christian social principles. The principles used as a 

basis of analysis were taken from Guiding Growth in Christian 

Social Living. 

The analysis was conducted experimentally with fifty pupils 
of Immaculate Conception School, Faribault, Minnesota. Within 
the group of fifty pupils were represented all the intervals in 
Terman’s I.Q. distribution for a normal population. The books 
selected for reading by the pupils were fiction and non-fiction. 
Pupils were orientated in the process of book evaluation by means 
of practice with a rating scale based on the Christian prin- 
ciples selected. These principles were explained fully by the 
investigator before the pupils began to read. They were free 
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to read any book on a list prepared by the investigator and to 
turn in their rating scale whenever they finished. Some bright 
pupils read more books than other pupils. The results of the 
pupils’ ratings are presented in seven two-page tables in the 
report. 

Though all the books were not written by Catholics, all twenty- 
five of those analyzed by the pupils presented some evidence 
of the five Christian principles under consideration in this study. 
From the results of this study, there is presented a list of library 
books for the seventh and eighth grades which teachers may use 
with fair assurance that their reading will implement Christian 
principles. 

TRENDS IN THE PRESENTATION OF RULES IN TWELVE SPELLERS by 

Sister Maria Angela Hornik, SS.C.M., M.A. 

The study is a comparative analysis of spellers published be- 
tween 1935-1941 and spelling texts published between 1948-1950 
in grades one to eight with respect to rules. It has been found 
that the revisions showed progress and improvement in the fol- 
lowing ways: (1) by selecting a better basic list of words for 
the pupils, (2) by placing before the pupils of each grade the 
words that are most appropriate for them, and (3) by introduc- 
ing economical procedures and techniques in learning the words 


governed by the rules. 


The ninth annual edition of Elementary Teachers’ Guide to 
Free Curriculum Materials is now available at Educators Progress 
Service, Randolph, Wisconsin. This volume is a complete, up- 
to-date, annotated schedule of selected free maps, bulletins, 
atlases, pamphlets, exhibits, charts, transcriptions, and books. 

The Federal Communications Commission has reserved 242 
out of 2,051 television channels exclusively for education. Thirty 
school systems are now producing television programs, while 
two hundred school systems and colleges are equipping class- 
rooms to receive TV programs, 


HIGHER EDUCATION NOTES 


Enrollment in the Nation’s colleges and universities increased 
in 1952 for the first time since 1949, according to a report re- 
leased late in November, 1952, by the U. S. Office of Education. 
The report embraces figures gathered from 1,900 higher educa- 
tional institutions. The total enrollment for the first semester 
of the 1952-53 school year is 2,148,000 as compared with 2,116,- 
000 last year. Although the increase is relatively slight, 1.5 per 
cent above 1951, there is a decided upsurge in the number of 
students enrolling for the first time. The 1952 enrollment of 
new students is 537,000. New students in 1952 numbered 
472,000. 

Men students number 1,387,000, about 1 per cent below 1951. 
There is a substantial increase in the number of women students 
this year over last. Women students number 761,000, 6 per cent 
more than in 1951. Although the total male enrollment is be- 
low that of 1951, the increase of 65,000 new students this year 
is somewhat greater among men students. The increase in men 
students is 15.5 per cent above the 1951 enrollment, and in 
women students 11.2 per cent. Part of the rise in number of 
college freshman can be attributed to the larger number of high 
school graduates last June, and partly to favorable economic 
conditions. Such additional factors as wide publicity of the 
need for technically trained people, the Korean veterans with 
educational benefits authorized by the Congress, student defer- 
ment policies, and efforts made by individual institutions to in- 
crease the number of new students are other causes of the 
increase. 

The Office of Education survey reveals that enrollment in the 
130 largest universities is down 1.7 per cent below that of 1951. 
All other types of institutions reported increases ranging from 
0.9 per cent in the liberal arts college group to 19.7 per cent in 
junior colleges. 

About 35 per cent of all college students this year are women. 
This percentage has been on the upgrade steadily since World 
War II. It is still short of the 40 per cent pre-World War II 
figure, however. 
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Veterans of World War II still comprise a sizeable portion 
of the male student body in the Nation’s colleges and universi- 
ties, despite the fact that the number of veterans enrolled this 
year is 40 per cent below what it was last year. About 17 per 
cent of all male students in college this year are attending under 
provisions of the World War II GI-Bill. Reports in this year’s 
enrollment survey did not cover Korean veterans. Scattered re- 
ports indicate, however, that the number of Korean veterans en- 
rolled in college this year is relatively small but is expected to 
increase substantially during the 1952-53 academic year. 

Considering the data on a State-by-State basis, twenty-nine 
States reported increased total enrollment. Forty-six States re- 
ported increased numbers of freshman students. Only in Oregon 
and Wyoming did institutions report fewer new students in 1952 
than in 1951. 

The ten institutions with largest enrollments reported in the 
Office of Education survey are: New York University, 41,407; 
University of California, 33,770; City College of New York, 
29,674; Columbia University, 25,119; University of Illinois, 
20,804; University of Minnesota, 18,806; Ohio State University, 
18,600; Northwestern University, 18,443; University of Michigan, 
17,002, and Indiana University, 16,948. 


Financially, colleges and universities are in trouble, accord- 
ing to the results of The New York Times’ annual study of the 
enrollment trend and financial conditions in higher education, 
published in The Times, December 14, 1952. Tuition rates have 
gone up year after year, and the end is not in sight. Thirteen 
per cent of the private and denominational institutions plan 
further increases. Laboratory and general fees, room and board, 
and campus incidentals are also going up. Average annual tui- 
tion fees for liberal arts colleges are: public, $138; private, $520, 
and denominational, $330. In women’s colleges, the over-all 
rates including tuition, board and room, range from $1,600 to 
$2,400, and are scheduled to go higher. 

Responsible college officials are deeply concerned over the 
continuous spiral of tuition. In 1941-42, the average for all 
colleges was $187. Today it is $323, or almost 100 per cent 
higher. The sharpest increases have been among the private 
colleges, many of which are now planning a rise of $79. Per- 
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haps, says The Times’ report, that is a factor in the trend to- 
ward higher enrollment in public colleges where tuition is just 
about one-third of that in private institutions. 

The average annual cost of college education to the student, 
both undergraduate and graduate, has shot upward in the last 
few years. The cost of going to a private college is estimated 
at $1,168 a year, to a denominational one at $830, and to a 
public one at $640. It is estimated that it now costs around 
$1,500 a year to attend a “name” campus college. 

Despite the fact that one out of every three liberal art col- 
leges is operating in the red, institutions of higher education 
have embarked upon record-breaking building and expansion 
programs. Almost $3,000,000,000 worth of construction is under 
way or being planned for the next few years. The private col- 
leges are prepared to spend $1,652,579,600 for expansion of 
facilities. 

The enrollment figures given in The Times’ report differ 
somewhat from those given in the Office of Education report 
though both surveys covered the same types of institutions. Only 
69.5 per cent of the institutions responded to The Times’ ques- 
tionnaire; for the non-responding institutions, Office of Edu- 
cation figures were used by The Times. The total enrollment 
given in The Times’ report is 2,178,202 for 1952, and 2,147,410 
for 1951. These two figures in the Office of Education report 
are 2,148,000 and 2,116,000 respectively. Though it came out 
after the Office of Education report, The Times’ report does 
not explain this discrepancy. 

According to Higher Education in the Forty-Eight States, a 
comprehensive study published recently by the Council of State 
Governments, Chicago, expenditures in higher education soared 
from $1,100,000,000 in 1946 to $2,600,000,000 in 1950. Educa- 
tional and general purpose expenditures alone—those for such 
items as professors’ salaries, operation of home study depart- 
ments and adult education programs, library books and upkeep 
of buildings—rose from $819,000,000 in 1946 to $1,400,000 in 
1948, an increase of 68 per cent. 

In the last twenty years colleges have been getting an increas- 
ing proportion of their income from students, states a recent 
report of the Commission on Financing Higher Education of 
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the American Council on Education. In private colleges, the 
proportion ranged from 60 to 73 per cent. 


Co-education is here to stay and there is nothing we can do 
about it, the Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing, Archbishop of Bos- 
ton, told delegates to the New England Unit of the College 
and University Department of the NCEA, at their meeting in 
Boston in December, 1952. The Archbishop said that 54.7 per 
cent of the Catholic colleges of the country were now co-edu- 
cational at the undergraduate level. He urged Catholic col- 
leges to try to recruit the 60 per cent of the Catholic student 
potential that is in non-Catholic colleges instead of fighting 
among themselves for Catholic students. He also advised an 
end to bickering about the threat of co-education to Catholic 
women’s colleges. 


Women were promoted to the rank of full professor 
for the first time in the history of The Catholic University of 
America when Dr. Regina Flannery Herzfeld and Dr. Ruth V. 
Reed were raised to this position last November. Dr. Herzfeld, 
a professor of anthropology, joined the university’s staff in 1932; 
Dr. Reed, a professor of social work, in 1935. 


Recent accreditation news included announcements that Cald- 
well College, Caldwell, N.J., was accredited by the Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools and that Niagara 
University College of Nursing received accreditation in public 
health nursing. Niagara’s new accreditation will make all grad- 
uates of its basic nursing program eligible for beginning staff 
positions in the public health nursing field. According to the 
dean of the college, only fifteen colleges in the country have 
such accreditation for their basic nursing programs. 


One out of every seven Notre Dame undergraduates is work- 
ing his way through college. Seven hundred students work an 
average of twelve hours a week and earn up to 25 per cent of 
their tuition. Some work at the university, others outside. 


Georgetown Law School’s moot court team won, for the 
second time in the past three years, first place in the New York 
City Bar Association’s moot court competition last month. The 
competition drew teams of law students from sixty-four schools. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION NOTES 


The place of physical education and athletics in the Christian 
philosophy of youth development was outlined by His Holiness 
Pope Pius XII last November in a discourse to the Italian Na- 
tional Congress on the Pedagogic and Hygienic Problems of 
Sport. A translation of Our Holy Father’s statement, entitled 
“Sport and Gymnastics in Their Relation to the Religious and 
Moral Conscience,” was released by NCWC News Service on No- 
vember 13, 1952. 

Emphasizing that all sports must contribute toward bringing 
men closer to God, His Holiness formulated three criteria for 
the evaluation of gymnastic and athletic activities: (1) The soul 
is the determining and definitive factor in every external opera- 
tion; sport which does not serve the soul is nothing more than 
a vain movement of the body’s members, and ostentation of pass- 
ing attractiveness, an ephemeral joy. (2) Truth and probity, 
love, justice and equity, moral integrity, natural modesty, and 
due care of one’s life and health, of one’s family, of one’s pro- 
fession, of one’s good name and true honor must not be sub- 
ordinated to sporting activities, to their victories, or their glories. 
(3) The training and the mastery exercised by the soul over 
the body and the joy experienced in the knowledge of one’s 
strength and in one’s success in sporting events are by no means 
the principal element of human activity; they are helps and ac- 
cessories to be appreciated certainly, but they are not indis- 
pensable values of life nor absolute moral necessities. 


Pre-induction training for one period a week in the second 
semester of the senior year for all high school boys is the recom- 
mendation of the NCWC Department of Education. The recom- 
mendation stems from the results of an experiment conducted 
last year by the department in fifty selected high schools. The 
experimental course covered essential information about military 
life, its opportunities, its physical and moral hazards, the patriotic 
attitude toward military service, dangerous attitudes to be 
avoided, and opportunities for wholesome off-post recreation. 
Results indicate that students were especially interested in three 
phases of the course: the ideological reasons for our tremendous 
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defense effort, reliable data about the various branches of the 
service and the military routine, and practical tips for being 
good without being a sissy. Students expect a factual, positive 
and constructive approach to the subject and not a series of 
sermons about the evils of military life. The department will 
soon have ready for schools which request them new instruc- 
tional materials for the course which have been prepared in the 
light of the outcomes of its experiment last year. 

Greetings, the popular pre-induction booklet published last 
year by the National Catholic Community Service, which was one 
of the instructional aids used in the NCWC Department of 
Education experiment, has had to be reprinted, its first edition 
of 50,000 copies having been exhausted in five months. A com- 
prehensive Guide to Greetings, for the use of teachers and dis- 
cussion group leaders, will be made available in the very near 
future by NCCS. 


It’s smart to be modest. That's the verdict of thousands of 
Catholic high school students who gathered on both coasts of 
the continent recently to consider the problem of modesty in 
dress. Teen-agers in the West witnessed the latest in fashions 
for Junior Miss at the world-famous Coconut Grove of the Am- 
bassador Hotel, Los Angeles, while those of the East gave their 
own school (Central Catholic High School of Allentown, Pa.) 
a Hollywood transformation and conducted their “Modest Miss 
Crusade,” fashion show included, right at home. The Los 
Angeles gathering attracted students from thirty-eight high 
schools. Adding a touch of glamour to the affair were screen 
stars Ann Blyth, June Haver, and Susan Whitney who played 
Lucia in “The Miracle of Our Lady of Fatima.” Miss Haver 
recited a poem called “Modesty” which was written by her 
mother. It goes like this: 

M—lIs for Mary, our Model most pure; 

O—If we Only could be more like Her; 

D—Is for Dear to our hearts She should be; 

E—Is for Endless the joys we shall see; 

S—Is to Show us in Her holy way; 

T—Time to Teach us the right way to pray; 

Y—Is the Yearning that someday we'll be 

The image of Mary in Her modesty. 
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High school curriculum should include psychology, urge many 
educators. Chief among the advantages which are held to re- 
sult from a psychology course at the secondary school level is 
the help which such a course gives students in understanding 
themselves, thereby alleviating many personal problems. 

According to a survey of the current literature on this topic, 
presented in the November, 1952, issue of School Review, there 
has been a gradual increase in the number of courses in psy- 
chology offered in American high schools. At the present time, 
about 0.7 per cent of all high school students in the nation are 
enrolled in courses which are labeled “Psychology,” “Guidance,” 
or “Human Relations.” It is likely that an additional 2 per cent 
or more are enrolled in courses which though not entitled “Psy- 
chology,” involve subject matter which is largely psychological 
in nature. However, enrollments in courses in psychology lagged 
behind enrollments in social studies as data given by the U.S. 
Office of Education 1948-1950 Biennial Survey of Education re- 
veal. For example, 3.7 per cent of the total high school popula- 
tion are enrolled in economics, and 2.7 per cent in sociology. 

Although writers are nearly unanimous in support of psy- 
chology as a high school subject, or as part of other high school 
units of study, objections to the introduction of this study at the 
secondary school level are not lacking. These seems to center 
in the opinions that the curriculum is already too crowded, that 
the subject matter is too difficult for high school students, and 
that properly trained personnel are not available. The survey 
reported in the School Review indicates that there are available 
a number of high school textbooks in psychology. Emphasis in 
these is on mental hygiene, personality and interpersonal rela- 
tions, learning, and biological foundations. 


Problems of high school reading are a school-wide responsi- 
bility, stated J. T. Hunt of the University of North Carolina in 
an article, in the October, 1952, issue of School Review, on what 
high school teachers should know about individual differences 
in reading. Elementary school teachers cannot possibly teach 
adequately all the reading skills needed at the high school level. 
Hence, high school teachers must provide for the development of 
the following types of reading abilities: reading flexibly accord- 
ing to the type of material and the purpose of reading, outlining 
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or organizing materials, using several methods of attacking new 
words, developing new reading tastes, reading critically, recog- 
nizing the author’s mood or purpose, and skimming. 

Traditionally, deficiencies in reading have been met by inci- 
dental training given by various staff members or by the intro- 
duction of remedial classes. Remedial classes and clinics in 
reading, although helpful, do not eliminate the need for direct 
and prompt assistance by the content-subject teachers in the 
unique situations arising because of the use of different types of 
material. No teacher other than the economics teacher is likely 
to be so well prepared to give, or so interested in giving, instruc- 
tion in the reading skills involved in economics, such as: acquir- 
ing technical concepts and vocabulary; interpretation of graphs, 
maps, and tables; developing abilities to follow directions, to 
read for detail, and to make generalizations. Any teacher may 
help to develop better reading skills in his subject and to adapt 
to differences in reading achievement by various procedures in- 
corporating individualized assignments and projects, directed 
study, group discussions, suggestions for reading in a particular 
subject, the provision of a variety of reading materials to cover 
a wide range of reading achievement. 


Status and trends in extraclass activities in secondary schools 
were described by Ellsworth Tompkins of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation in School Life (November, 1952). Statistics for the year 
1951 indicate that two of everv three public high schools in the 
nation schedule pupil activities in an activity period within the 
school day. The apparently logical step that will merge activi- 
ties and curriculum still remains to be taken by at least one-third 
of the high schools in the United States. High schools with an 
enrollment above five hundred are increasingly centering re- 
sponsibility for administration and coérdination of pupil activi- 
ties in a staff member designated as Director or Coérdinator of 
Pupil Activities. 

Tompkins emphasizes the need for periodic staff discussion of 
the role of the high school in providing pupil activities in order 
that the school fulfill its obligation to offer (1) the all-school 
activities which all students should experience, and (2) the extra- 
class activities that individuals desire. No high school can lay 
claim to an effective program merely because it has many activi- 
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ties. It may need many activities but it is more important that 
the activities it offers are valuable ones. It may be that worth- 
while activities may mean fewer activities. 


Experiments in articulation between school and college 
are being financed by the Ford Foundation. In the view of 
the foundation, articulation processes today are wasteful. Twelve 
colleges and universities are offering scholarships to students six- 
teen and one-half years old or younger who have finished two 
years of high school. Students are selected on the basis of tests 
and high school records. Current records show that the pre- 
cocious students are doing better than average freshmen and 
have fewer social difficulties. Three private secondary schools 
(Lawrenceville, Exeter, and Andover) and three colleges (Har- 
vard, Yale, and Princeton) are codperating to eliminate or save 
one year of the student’s time; either the student spends four 
years in high school and starts college as a sophomore, or he 
leaves high school after three years and goes immediately into 
first year college. 

Twelve colleges are codperating with twenty-two high schools 
in offering college credit to high school students who are cap- 
able of completing college calibre work in high school. The 
Portland (Ore.) public school system and Reed College are 
working together in this way: Reed faculty members are drawn 
into the high schools for the purpose of working with the more 
capable high school students. 

The advisability of these experiments is underlined by a re- 
cent comparative study of the graduate records of graduate 
school students who came from accredited and non-accredited 
institutions. Little or no difference in their performance was 
evident. 


A most successful high school fund drive was completed by 
the Diocese of Rochester last November. Final collections 
totaled $4,500,000, nearly 50 per cent more than the original 
quota of the campaign. The campaign was organized as a dio- 
cesan tribute to Bishop James E. Kearney. It opened on the 
forty-fourth anniversary of his ordination and closed two weeks 
later on the fifteenth anniversary of his installation as head of 
the Rochester see. Four new high schools will be built with 
the fund. 
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Wholesome family stories are the favorite television pro- 
grams of Catholic children in a typical American community. 
This fact was highlighted in a survey conducted by Scott Radio 
Laboratories among three hundred fifth grade pupils in the 
schools of Wheaton, a city of ten thousand population located 
about twenty-five miles from Chicago. Apparently the attrac- 
tiveness of adventure and crime programs is waning for the fifth- 
graders participating in this study. The top five programs listed 
by the children as favorites are all centered around humorous 
home situations. First by a wide margin is “I Love Lucy’; 
second, “Mama”; third, “Life with Luigi’; fourth, “Trouble with 
Father”; and fifth, “My Friend Irma.” The next five programs 
most frequently mentioned include “My Little Margie,” “Laugh 
Time,” “Super Man,” “East Side Kids,” and “Boston Blackie.” 

‘The Scott survey showed that in most cases, television is not 
being allowed to disrupt the rest schedules of the younger chil- 
dren. Fifty-six per cent of the youngsters say they are allowed 
to stay up late for special programs only on weekends; 12 per 
cent are not allowed to change bedtime for television at all; and 
31 per cent have permisison for occasional shows during the 
school week. Movies are the shows which fifth-graders stay up 
late to see in most cases. 

J. S. Meck, president of Scott Laboratories, claims that the 
survey findings reveal a trend toward a more cohesive family 
unit due to the influence of television. In his opinion, television 
has become an integral part of family life because it is not 
only a source of information and education but also of family 
entertainment and of child training. 


Study of evaluation methods in the elementary school 
discloses that the typical teacher does not make sufficient use 
of the evaluative techniques now available. Most of the 175 
elementary school teachers contacted in the survey, reported in 
the October issue of the Journal of Educational Research, use 
the pupil-teacher conference, parent-teacher conference, and 
teacher-teacher conference more than other methods of ap- 
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praisal. Furthermore, these techniques apparently are employed 
more as disciplinary measures than as means for obtaining the 
assistance of the child, parents, and other teachers in genuine 
appraisal of the growth and development of the child, or in 
ascertaining the causes of variations in the developmental pat- 
tern. 

The data derived from the study indicate that extensive use 
of the sociodrama, sociometric techniques, the autobiography, or 
pupil diary is not made because the teacher is not aware of the 
possibilities for evaluation inherent in such techniques. It is recom- 
mended that the test and measurement courses in teacher-train- 
ing institutions emphasize the evaluation point of view as well 
as that of measurement. 


Discipline, curriculum, and methods of the “good old days” 
are rejected by more than 90 per cent of the parents of public 
school children in Camden, New Jersey. These parents want 
their children to have the kind of modern curricular experiences 
which are termed “fads and frills” education by some groups. 
So concludes H. V. Brown, member of the Camden Public 
Schools’ Bureau of Research, on the basis of an inventory of 
opinion on school conditions and practices sent to the 2,739 
homes of all sixth, ninth, and eleventh grade pupils and an- 
swered by 2,002, or 73 per cent, of the parents. The results of 
the survey, published as a 53-page mimeographed book entitled 
Inventory of Parent Opinion of Camden City Schools, will be 
used as a guide for the school system’s public-relations program. 


Inappropriate instruction tops the list of causes for the garden 
variety of reading difficulties and disabilities, writes Emmett A. 
Betts of Temple University in an article on “Factors in Reading 
Disabilities” which appeared in the May issue of Education. 

It is the height of stupidity, according to Betts, to regiment 
instruction for children at any grade level because such instruc- 
tion contributes to reading deficiencies in sundry and devious 
ways. For example, when the “sight word” approach to begin- 
ning reading—even with all its picture, configuration, and con- 
text clues—is used exclusively with all pupils, about 5 per cent 
of them will fail to profit from this instruction. Hence, an un- 
differentiated approach to word recognition is a factor in read- 
ing disabilities. Inappropriate instruction is also one of the 
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chief causes of verbalism—‘“reading” without understanding. 
The teacher who drills on the pronunciation of words before 
the pupils have seen them in a context emphasizes the 
“mechanics” of reading rather than concepts. Another contri- 
butor to the development of verbalism is the teacher who ham- 
mers on “fact getting” and other similar aspects of assimilative 
reading and omits critical thinking,. Drilling on lists of isolated 
words as a means of improving word recognition skills is not 
considered psychologically sound. Yet, contends Betts, this prac- 
tice is recommended in some current textbooks and teachers’ 
manuals, 

With regard to instructional materials, Betts points out that 
there is some evidence that the idea of reading a large number 
of pre-primers before introducing the primer is a common prac- 
tice. This practice represents a pinnacle of muddled thinking— 
confusion of the labels pre-primer and easy reading, and con- 
fusion regarding the purpose of a pre-primer. For instance, 
ten sets of pre-primers may embrace a greater total vocabulary 
than that of the pre-primers and primer of one series. For many 


reasons, then a primer will come nearer to serving the purposes 

of instruction than the reading of a spate of pre-primers. 
Further consideration of the factors contributing to reading 

aberrations can be had by consulting the article mentioned above. 


Local public schools should be used for the education of Indian 
children at the elementary and high school levels claims Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, Dillon $. Myer. Today half of all 
the Indian children who are in school (many of school age are 
not) are served by federal schools; the others attend public 
schools. The Bureau of Indian Affairs is attempting to hand 
over to state and local communities the job of educating Indian 
children because it is believed that education in local schools 
will more effectively induct Indian parents in modern life. When 
Indian children attend public schools there is a greater chance 
that their parents will join PTA’s and will mingle in other ways 
with their white neighbors. 

At present, the Bureau is waist deep operating 327 schools for 
some 38,000 pupils. An intensive effort is being made to fill the 
biggest gap in Indian education—the lack of school facilities for 
some 14,000 Navajo children. In New Mexico alone, 88 per 
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cent of the young Navajo tribe is illiterate as compared to Negro 
illiteracy of 16.1 per cent, and native white illiteracy of 1.5 per 
cent. Most Navajo children have never seen a bath or telephone 
before coming to school. 


One out of every five children who received services under 
State crippled-children’s programs in 1950 had been born with 
some type of physical defect, Dr. Martha M. Eliot, Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau of the Federal Security Agency, reported re- 
cently. Each State defines the kinds of crippling conditions 
which it will include in its programs for care. All States include 
all children who are under twenty-one years of age and who have 
some kind of handicap that needs orthopedic or plastic treat- 
ment. This means children with harelips, cleft palates, club- 
feet; children with deformed bones, and children who have been 
seriously burned. All States also do something for children with 
polio, and those with bone and joint tuberculosis. More than 
half the States include children with rheumatic fever and cardiac 
conditions in their assistance programs, while nearly all do some- 
thing for children with cerebral palsy and arthritis. 

State figures show also that about 5,400 of the children who 
received services during 1950 were reported as having some type 
of eye defect. Of this total, the most common eye condition 
treated was strabismus which was the primary diagnosis for 
about 3,800 children. Only 154 children received service for 
refractive errors and 23 for congenital cataract. Twenty-three 
States scattered throughout the country make specific provisions 
for children with eye defects. 

Bulletins dealing with various types of children’s physical de- 
ficiencies may be secured from the Federal Security Agency in 
Washington, D.C. 


New concept of the role of the lunchroom was presented in 
the November issue of School Executive. The best lunchrooms 
are those that fit into the educational program and not those 
that feed the greatest number in the shortest time. The new 
idea is to get away from lunches en masse and to get students 
and staff together in smaller, more intimate groups. At the 
elementary level, classrooms can be used for lunchrooms. With 
a little thought on classroom design and plans for a central 
kitchen, an ideal situation can be arranged. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Citizens of Missouri will be shown the true facts about Cath- 
olic education and false information about Catholic schools 
will be combatted in a public relations campaign to be carried 
out by the St. Louis Archdiocesan Council of Catholic Men. 
A resolution deploring the state-wide spread of erroneous infor- 
mation about the Catholic school system was adopted at the 
council's annual convention last month. The St. Louis cam- 
paign is one that should be spread throughout the Nation. 
Americans generally are not well informed about Catholic 
schools. Two limited surveys of public school superintendents 
conducted recently by students of The Catholic University of 
America indicate that even school authorities are badly misin- 
formed on the purposes of Catholic schools, particularly with 
regard to their patriotic and civic purposes. Among others, the 
following three factors are responsible for this sad situation: (1) 
the failure of Catholic schools individually and collectively to 
maintain effective public relations programs, (2) the lack of 
consideration for the Catholic school system in the training pro- 
grams designed by non-Catholic colleges and universities for 
the preparation of public school teachers and administrators, and 
the consequent dearth of literature on Catholic schools in the 
libraries of these institutions, and (3) the deliberately biased 
statements about the Catholic Church and her educational plan 
which are disseminated widely throughout the Nation by or- 
ganizations with far reaching influence. 


The value of organized public relations is indicated quite 
definitely in the success of the recent campaign to uphold legis- 
lation in California exempting non-profit, non-public schools 
from taxes. At the polls in November, the voters approved last 
May’s action of the legislation and the governor by voting 
2,323,456 to 2,253,855 in favor of exemption. According to Most 
Rev. Joseph T. McGucken, Auxiliary Bishop of Los Angeles, 
who directed the campaign in the Archdiocese of Los Angeles. 
the main factor in the success of “Proposition 3,” as the exemp- 
tion measure became known because of its position on the ballot, 
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was the sense of justice and fair play that is always characteristic 
of the American people. The committee which promoted the 
campaign throughout California was known as Californians for 
Justice in Education. Through the wisdom of its leadership and 
an intelligent presentation of the issue, the state committee was 
able to win the support of the public press generally, of both 
political parties, of civic groups, and of many non-Catholic 
religious denominations. 


The U. S. Supreme Court has shown a decided shift in the 
basic philosophy underlying its consideration of church-state 
cases, says George Reed, assistant director of the Legal Depart- 
ment of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, in an analysis 
of the Zorach v. Clauson case (the New York State released-time 
case ), appearing in the 1952 Fall issue of the Notre Dame Lawyer, 
law review of the University of Notre Dame. This recent de- 
cision of the Court, according to Mr. Reed, has paved the way 
for codperation between church and state, in keeping with the 
American tradition. He maintains, however, that in all cases 
involving church-state relations in education, the Court has con- 
sistently failed to harmonize compulsory education laws with 
the rights of parents in the education of their children. Too 
much emphasis is placed by courts upon the term “church” and 
not enough upon parents in the settlement of these cases. 

In the Zorach case, Mr. Reed asserts, the Court recognized 
the fact that the school and the state codperate with the re- 
ligious instruction program offered by the church. “This is 
one of the most significant implications of the decision,” he says, 
“for it differs from the suggestion latent in the McCollum case 
that this type of codéperation of church and state is unconstitu- 
tional.” 

The Court’s shift in philosophy, according to Mr. Reed, is 
from neutrality between religion and irreligion to the recogni- 
tion of the fact, as stated in the Zorach decision, that “‘we are 
a religious people whose institutions presuppose a Supreme Be- 
ing. . . . When the state encourages religious instruction or 
coéperates with religious authorities by adjusting the schedule 
of public events to sectarian needs, it follows the best of our 
traditions.’” 

It may be objected, Mr. Reed admits, that the Court, in the 
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Zorach case, formally reaffirmed the McCollum decision and 
separation of church and state. The reaffirmation, however, 
has been altered, he maintains. Cases must now be decided in 
the light of a new emphasis—emphasis on codperation. This 
coéperation is naturally limited in its application. It must be 
exercised in a judicious manner—in a manner designed best to 
implement the exercise of the freedom of religion. The McCol- 
lum decision proposition that the Government may not aid re- 
ligion still persists, according to Mr. Reed. But the term “aid,” 
he declares, is now interpreted more narrowly than in the McCol- 
lum case. ““‘Aid’ must now be interpreted in the light of the 
proposition, “We are a religious people,” he holds. 

In Mr. Reed’s view, a new norm has been established deter- 
' mining the judicial content of the constitutionally critical term 
“aid.” This new norm carries with it the tradition of codépera- 
tion of church and state and, implicitly, co6peration of parents 
with the state. We again may rely upon a common sense ap- 
proach to the solution of the church-state controversy, and in 
so doing, may be assured that long established judicial tech- 
niques for solving constitutional controversies will again be relied 
upon. Uncertainty and confusion are removed from the judicial 
approach to church-state cases. 

Regarding the confusion in courts concerning the terms 
“church” and “parents,” Mr. Reed says that the legal opinions 
“uniformly state that the compulsory education laws affect the 
child, rather than the parents,” and the fact that the position 
of parents “has been completely ignored” has caused improper 
emphasis to be placed upon the nature and effect of these laws. 


The author points out that in a democracy such as ours, the 
rights of the parents are paramount. Such being the case, it 
cannot validly be argued that state power is being used to aid 
religion or to coerce children. In the operation of released- 
time programs, the element of coercion applies only to parents, 
not to children. Obviously, if the state’s coercive power is not 
applicable to children, and if children attend school, whether 
it be public or non-public, in accordance with the exercise of 
the parental duty to educate, then it is erroneous to argue that 
there is a violation of separation of church and state. 


Even the majority opinion in the Zorach decision had very 
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little to say about the part wich parents play in the educa- 
tional process. Unless emphasis is placed upon the paramount 
right of parents, according to Mr. Reed, courts will tend to- 
ward the proposition that, during the time covered by the com- 
pulsory education law, the child is the creature of the state rather 
than of the parents. 

For an excellent study of the rights of parents in American 
education, readers are referred to Sister M. Bernard Francis 
Loughery, Parental Rights in American Educational Law. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Catholic University of America Press, 1952. 


Protestantism’s support of secularism in education stems 
from a “negativism and defensiveness” caused by an exaggerated 
and mistaken fear of Catholic “aggression,” says Mr. Will Her- 
berg, noted Jewish author, in an article entitled “The Sectarian 
Conflict over Church and State,” in the November, 1953, issue 
of Commentary, monthly magazine published in New York City 
by the American Jewish Committee. Asserting that the conduct 
of certain Catholics in places where they have won local power 
gives some grounds for Protestants’ fear, Mr. Herberg states 
that “the Protestant reaction has been far out of proportion 
to any conceivable threat or provocation.” 

The inordinate Protestant fear of American Catholicism, the 
author states, is caused in part by misinformation and undis- 
criminating judgments. He quotes the eminent Protestant theo- 
logian, Reinhold Niebuhr, as saying: “Most American non-Cath- 
olics have a very inaccurate concept of Roman Catholic politi- 
cal thought and life.” Some, in their criticism of the Church, 
Dr. Niebuhr is again quoted as adding, “do not even bother to 
start with the group’s actual tenets but with the tenets the group 
is imagined to hold.” 

This fear reaction, Mr. Herberg argues, has compelled Protes- 
tants to surrender intellectual leadership to non-religious forces. 
Their unfortunate alliance with militant secularists has made 
them uphold a theory of education that is not only contrary to 
their own and American tradition, but one that also has a 
“marked authoritarian, even totalitarian, potential.” 

In denying state aid to non-public schools, he continues, both 
Protestants and secularists rely mainly on a false interpretation 
of the Constitution. Their claim that the First Amendment for- 
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bids such aid by erecting a “wail of separation between church 
and state” is without historical or contemporary basis in fact. 

When public schools were first established in America, Mr. 
Herberg notes, they were non-sectarian, but not non-religious. 
In those days, he points out, non-sectarian “meant all-Protes- 
tant. ... It was taken for granted that religion, in the general- 
ized Protestant sense, was the foundation of education.” 

With the immigration of large numbers of Catholics and 
Jews, however, non-sectarian could no longer be “equated with 
a generalized Protestantism.” It came to mean instead, the 
author states, “dissociation from religion,” and the public schools 
began to lean towards secularism. “Today,” he says, “the most 
influential educational philosophies and centers of teachers’ 
training are self-consciously secularist, and so is educational 
practice in almost every part of the country.” 

Most Jewish and Protestant leaders have wrongly supported 
this process of secularization, he says. The Jews, he writes, 
believe that because they are a small minority, they are better 
off in a secular society and that they would suffer if Christianity 
were to regain a central place in community life. Mr. Herberg 
believes that the opposite is the true, that a ““de-religionized’ so- 
ciety would make Jewish existence impossible.” 


An important contributing factor to religious neutralism in 
the schools, the author claims, is “the very considerable seculari- 
zation of the Protestant consciousness itself in recent years.” 
Because of this, he says, most Protestants are not alarmed by the 
effects of secularism in the schools. They see “little difference 
between what emerges from this ‘neutrality’ and their own 
‘liberal’ Protestantism.” 

American Protestantism. Mr. Herberg concludes, “has _per- 
mitted itself to be maneuvered into an unreal, contradictory, and 
panicky position. In making ‘Blanshardism’ its semi-official 
philosophy, it has done no service to Protestantism, to Chris- 
tianity, or to the cause of religion in general. Nor has it done 
any service to democracy. For ‘Blanshardism, or rather the 
anti-Catholic animus it articulates, seems to me to constitute a 
much more serious threat to our democracy than any of the hor- 
rendous Romanist plots that Paul Blanshard has been so fond 
of conjuring up to make our flesh creep.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


UNDERSTANDING HeEreEpity by Richard B. Goldschmidt. New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, 1952. Pp. 228. $3.75. 
Understanding Heredity represents a successful attempt to 

put together the established facts pertaining to heredity in man 

and in other creatures in language which is easily understood by 
readers who have had no special training in the field of the 
biological sciences. The author points out the great effort of 
the communists to popularize the politically inspired theory called 

Lysenkoism and has undertaken to cull from the vast technical 

knowledge in the field of genetics the demonstrated facts which 

men ought to know in order to withstand this propaganda, and 
which they can understand without the multiplicity of detail to 
be found in more technical works in the field. 

Students of psychology and of education will find in Dr. 
Goldschmidt’s book a very helpful introduction to this field 
which has so many implications for their own work. It appears 
that much of the controversy about the differential effects of 
heredity and environment in the formation of human personality 
should demonstrate to such students the need for an up-to-date 
appraisal of the actual findings of geneticists relative to the one 
side of the problem most easily studied in an objective way. 
If this introduction to genetics does not satisfy them, it will 
at least open the door to further readings of more technical 
literature in the field. 

F. J. Houtanan. 

The Department of Education, 

The Catholic University of America. 


Eruics anp Facts by J. Messner. St. Louis: B. Herder Book 

Co., 1952. Pp. iv + 327. $4.00. 

Again Dr. Messner has made a significant contribution in the 
field of human science. This work, though less extensive in size 
and scope than his earlier work, Social Ethics, should not be 
judged lesser in importance. The author deftly analyzes human 
nature in its concrete manifestations in modern society. He does 
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this by a study of several human appetites and the contradic- 
tions which they foster in living a human existence. 

These appetites are analyzed under five headings. In his 
treatment, the author is careful in distinguishing the human ap- 
petite from its participated counterpart in lower nature. On ra- 
tional grounds alone he demonstrates that what is natural for the 
animal is not necessarily natural for man. Man’s participation 
in lower existences, coupled with his superior existence is the pre- 
cise factor giving rise to contradictions in his own nature. Further- 
more, the author orders the extremes of confusion which he finds 
in modern literature on these various phases of human ex- 
istence. 

In regard to “The Sex Impulse,” he begins with a notion of 
sex in the purely natural state, as it is conceived of by many, 
and proceeds to demonstrate how different the character of this 
impulse is under the innfluence of human imagination and reason. 

In his chapter on “The Impulse Toward Happiness,” the author 
analyzes the classic conceptions of happiness and their relation- 
ship to pleasure and pain and like contradictories. 

In his analysis of “The Impulse Toward Liberty,” he exposes 
the nature of the freedom of the will which is lacking in many 
works dealing with the naturé of man. He specifies this freedom 
and indicates its potentialities and its limitations. 

His chapter on “The Social Impulse,” points up the relation- 
ships which man bears to fellow man individually and in socio- 
economic groups. The seemingly overwhelming contradictions 
found in the larger societies, particularly those in states and na- 
tions, are traced to those in the individual. 

In his last chapter, which deals with “The Cognitive Im- 
pulse,” the author analyzes the erroneous conceptions of the 
knowing power of man and shows that all are based in one way 
or another on fideism rather than on strict science. In this 
chapter, to some extent, the author gives a basis for the unifica- 
tion of his work. Man’s origin is not biological; his life is not 
animal; his end is not natural. If these facts were false, there 
would be no contradiction in human nature. Though Dr. Mess- 
ner does not pretend to make all the concrete applications of 
his philosophical principles, it would be wise for anyone deal- 
ing in any of the human sciences, be it ethics, or any of the 
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social sciences, to have an understanding of the principles which 
he specifies in this work. 

Roy Bobe. 
The School of Philosophy, 
The Catholic University of America. 
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Lire or Curist by Giuseppe Ricciotti. Milwaukee: Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., 1952. Pp. xiii +- 402. $3.50. 

Curist As PropHet AND Kino, Vol. I of Theology, A Course for 
College Students, by John J. Fernan, S.J. Syracuse: Le Moyne 
College, 1952. Pp. xviii + 309. $3.50. 

Tue FaitH aNnp Mopern Man by Romano Guardini, translated 
from the German by Charlotte E. Forsyth. New York: Pan- 
theon Books, 1952. Pp. vii + 166. $2.75. 

The seven hundred pages of Alba I. Zizzamia’s translation 
of the eleven-year-old work of Abbott Ricciotti (of the Canons 
Regular of the Lateran), have been abridged for student and 
popular use through the editorial diligence of Aloysius Croft. 
It is almost needless to refer to the wide acceptance given the 
full volume in its five years of appearance in English dress. An 
even larger audience of readers; who normally will not be 
troubled by Ricciotti’s frequent substitution of surface observa- 
tions and moralizings for genuinely enlightening scrutiny, espe- 
cially when touching on Christ’s parables and discourses, should 
profit from this handier and cheaper edition. It is not an of- 
fensive kind of commentary, and shows poorly only against 
the background of his own researches. The original introduc- 
tory portion of 216 pages of history, geography, archeology, and 
critical evaluation of sources for the life of Christ, thought by 
many to comprise the volume’s greatest worth, survives as 70 
pages representative of every question except the exhaustive 
treatments of gospel chronology and rationalist interpretations 
of the life of Jesus. The remainder of the book is presented 
about two-thirds intact, the notable omissions being lengthy 
footnotes linguistic or otherwise scholarly in character, helpful 
cross-references to formerly numbered paragraphs, and the pro- 
fusion of handsome sepia illustrations. Several valuable maps 
and pen sketches remain. There are any number of exegetical 
passages where compactness of thought makes for annoying 
elisions (on the author’s part, not the editor’s). In general, how- 
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ever, a serviceable volume has received a most commendable 
editorial handling. 

Father Fernan proves himselt an apostle of order. He dissects 
the four-fold gospel of Christ with sure and scientific strokes. 
No major question introductory to New Testament study is left 
untouched: literary qualities of the four evangelists, authenticity 
and integrity of the gospels, the inspiration and canon of Scrip- 
ture, Jewish history (including the Messianic hope), and the 
Jewish world at the time of Christ. Perhaps his best contribu- 
tion is the series of tables which indicate clearly what the pre- 
cise words and works of the Master were, and in what order 
accomplished. Each of the four gospels is likewise schematical- 
ly presented. The spirit which the author calls upon to enliven 
his book is found on pp. 141-44; coupled with the Pretace, it 
deserves to be printed in red letters. “In studying the Life of 
' Christ, we are not merely looking for a series of abstract argu- 
ments for the fact that He is God; we shall be looking at His 
every thought and word and deed as a concrete manifestation 
in human terms of what God is in all His attributes.... ‘The 
new name of God revealed by our Lord was the name ot ‘Father 
in an altogether special and hitherto unheard of sense. . 
Christ was the Prophet of the Fatherhood of God, in that He 
was the Prophet of His own Divine Sonship.” It would be 
pleasant to report that the high promise of the two sections 
indicated is fulfilled. To this reviewer it seems that it is not so. 
Half the book, or a full term, is given to background material 
about the gospels. Apologetic matters are spun out at length— 
basic, even necessary material—but of a sort that could be taken 
care of by constant asides from the gospel text or by assigned 
readings. As it is, one ventures to predict a propaedeutic desert 
in the classroom of many an unskilled guide, with this volume 
acting the tempter to his weakness. One factor working hard 
against the book is the absence of the inspired text in direct 
quotation. This results in numbered citations without end. The 
supposition, of course, is that the student will have to search the 
Scriptures. Many will, but the suspicion of a Langton-Robertus- 
Stephanus axis working unwittingly against the Master is hard 
to down. A college year is short and the good news of Christ 
too rich to suffer rivalry in so protracted a setting of the stage, 
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so methodical a battening down of every hatch. These may be 
unsound reflections, but while the jotter is grateful for and will 
employ the book qua magister, he continues to favor working 
from a harmonized gospel text. Perhaps it is his own realized 
tendency to multiply facts which crowd out the Christ that 
prompts them. 

It is rather late in the day to express approval of Monsignor 
Guardini. Suffice it to say that his master’s touch gives special 
beauty and fragrance to the twelve chapters which are wartime 
restatements of basic truths to a German populace beleagured 
and bombed. His mind is fresh and his diction poetic; the es- 
sentially dogmatic message is conveyed in a more than satisfac- 
tory translation, even to a snatch from Vogelweide. This is doc- 
trinal writing of a high order. 

Gerarp S. SLOYAN. 
The Department of Religious Education, 
The Catholic University of America. 


WASHINGTON’S OFFICIAL Map OF YORKTOWN. National Archives 
Facsimile No. 21. Pp. 5 with map (15 x 18% in.). Wash- 
ington: National Archives, 1952. $0.75. 

WaAsHINGTON’s INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF 1789. National Archives 
Facsimile No. 22. Pp. 5 with 8-page facsimile. Washington: 
National Archives, 1952. $0.75. 


The not too well known National Archives facsimile program 
vas established a few years ago by the National Archives and 
Records Service to make available to schools and to the gen- 
eral public the great documents of our American heritage. Thus 
far, the documents available through this program have been 
determined by popular demand. In the near future an expansion 
and reorientation of the program is planned so that by sys- 
tematic methods of selection in terms of subject and period, 
both educators and the general public will be more adequately 
served. 

The facsimile of Washington’s official map of Yorktown at the 
time of Lord Cornwallis’ surrender is accompanied by a five- 
page essay on its history and significance. As the official Ameri- 
can map of the Battle of Yorktown, it was submitted by General 
Washington with his report to Congress. Historians believed 
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that the map was lost until it was found by the National Archives 
in records transferred to it by the Department of State. The 
map can be removed from the folder for framing and display. 
The eight pages of the reading copy of Washington’s first 
inaugural address, written in his own hand and signed by him, 
are reproduced in actual size, and are accompanied by an ac- 
count of events preceding the inauguration. After reading the 
address, Washington apparently gave his manuscript to an of- 
ficer of the Senate, for it has always been among the records 
of that body. Due to folding, it is somewhat worn, especially 
along the folds of the last page where one or two words are 
obliterated. The delivering of this address set a precedent that 
every succeeding President has followed. 
G. G. CLarincE, O. PRAEM. 


St. Norbert College, 
West De Pere, Wisconsin. 


Episcopt BRACARENSIS OPERA OmN1A, edited by Claude 
W. Barlow. Papers and Monographs of the American Aca- 
demy of Rome, Vol. XII. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1950. Pp. xii + 328. $3.50. 

When in the year 409 the Romans were forced to abandon 
Spain to the Germanic hordes moving down from the north, 
one of the migrating bands, the Sueves, settled in Galicia, the 
northwestern corner of the peninsula. Eventually they accepted 
the religion of the land, Christianity, but in the form of Arian- 
ism, preached to them, it would seem, by an alien bishop com- 
ing from the southern France. A century later there came to 
them from the faraway Danube country a young missionary 
named Martin. He established a monastery at Dumium, be- 
came bishop there, and later archbishop of Braga. As a result 
of his tireless efforts the entire Suevic nation became Catholic 
soon after the middle of the sixth century. Born probably be- 
tween the years 510 and 520, he died in the year 579. His re- 
mains lie in the cathedral at Braga. 

Dr. Barlow tells us about these things in a sober yet entirely 
sympathetic survey of the “Life of St. Martin of Braga” (ch. i). 
St. Martin was also a scholar and writer, and it is the burden 
and purpose of the present volume to give us the first complete 
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critical edition of all his literary works. Martin’s early educa- 
tion in Greek is attested by his translation from the Greek of 
the Sententiae Patrum Egyptiorum. Two of his works, Formula 
vitae honestae and De ira, are excerpted from essays (lost for 
the Formula) by the philosopher Seneca. The former, propa- 
gated under the new title De quattuor virtutibus cardinalibus, 
exerted a tremendous influence on the later Middle Ages. A 
sermon written for a fellow bishop, De correctione rusticorum, is 
particularly interesting and valuable for the light it sheds on the 
superstitious beliefs and practices persisting among the coun- 
try folk, also Christian, of northern Spain. 

Dr. Barlow’s edition of these and the remaining works of St. 
Martin of Braga is a model of scientific research and presentation 
in the best tradition. It is to be hoped that we shall see him 
emerge again from the rich Iberian treasure house of patristic 
letters with the fruits of his skillful industry, offered here with 
the competence and all the modesty of a true scholar. 


C, PLUMPE. 
The School of Theology, 
The Catholic University of America. 


Over a million copies of Catholic publications were distributed 
through the Catechetical Guild Educational Society of St. Paul 
last November. The Guild’s two major lines, “First Books for 
Little Catholics” (A First Life of Christ and Let’s Pray for the 
pre-school and primary age groups) and “Guild Family Readers” 
(64-page reprints of the works of outstanding Catholic writers ) 
are now being sold through secular channels across the nation 
as well as through Catholic schools and lay organizations. 
Recently published by the Catholic Book Publishing Company 
of New York City is a beautifully illustrated Catholic GirPs Man- 
ual and Sunday Missal. In addition to its treasury of prayers, 
the book contains much information on Catholic doctrine which 
every Catholic girl ought to know. 
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tains other practical data—ten or 
more pieces that will assist you 
now to prepare in advance for 
the first Catholic Action project 
scheduled for 1953: Catholic Press 
Month, 


Write Today 


To get all this interesting and 
useful material, all you have to 
do is write today. The basic press 
month kit costs only One Dollar. 
So please send your check today 
to E. C. Walsh at the 


Catholic Press Association 
120 Madison Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


In answering advertisements please mention THE REvIEW 
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WANTED 


We list below the issues which we 
need of The Catholic Educational 
Review. 

Vol. 1—1911 May, April 

2—1911 Nov., Dec. 

8—1914 Oct., Nov. 

9—1915 Jan. thru Apr. 
10—1915 Sept. thru Dec. 
12—1916 June, Sept., Nov. 
18—1917 Jan. thru May 
14—1917 Sept., Oct., Dec. 
15—1918 June thru May 
16—1918 June thru Dec. 
17—1919 Jan., Mar., Apr., May, 

June, Sept., Oct. 
18—1920 Jan., Feb. 
21—1923 Jan. 

22—1924 Jan. 
29—1931 Feb., Mar., .Nov. 
88—1940 Oct. 
41—1943 Jan., Mar., June 
42—1944 Sept. 
47—-1948 May 
48—-1949 Jan. 

If you can supply any of the above, 
please let us know. 

THE CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 

The Catholic University of America 
Washington 17, D. C. 


FOR SCHOOLS 
LETTERED SPORTSWEAR 


with name and em- 
blem  flock-embossed 
in any color on: 


T-SHIRTS 


SWEAT 
ij} SHIRTS 
‘ JACKETS 
CARDIGANS 
SWEATERS 
Heap ScARFs 
PENNANTS 
EMBLEMS 
BANNERS 


Best Quality Fully-Sized Garments 
Beautiful, Accurate Art Work 
Prompt Shipments 
ScHoots AND P.T.A. 

Write now for free catalog 


STYLECRAFT MFC. CO. 


717 Sycamore St. 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


THE SPIRITUAL REVIEW FOR ALL SISTERS 


Edited by the Monks of St. John’s Abbey 


SPONSA REGIS features articles which are instructive, inspir- 
ing and practical, articles which treat the basic principles of 
spiritual life or deal with topics of a dogmatic, ascetical and 
mystical nature. Very special attention is accorded to the par- 
ticular problems of Religious and of Religious Institutes. 


1 year: $1.50 (Outside U.S.A., $1.75) 
2 years: $2.50 (Outside U.S.A., $3.00) 


SPONSA REGIS, 


Collegeville, Minn. 


In answering advertisements please mention Taz Review 
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EVERY CATHOLIC SCHOOL where HISTORY is taught 
EVERY CATHOLIC LIBRARY 
EVERY PRIEST 
EVERY CATHOLIC interested in HISTORY 


should be a regular subscriber to 


The Catholic Historical Review 


Official Organ of the American Catholic Historical Association 


ARTICLES BY LEADING SCHOLARS HISTORICAL MISCELLANY BOOK REVIEWS 
NOTES AND COMMENTS PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


Recognized as the leading publication in its field. Published 
quarterly: January, April, July, October. Subscription rate: $5.00; 
single number $1.50. 


Address: 


The Catholic University of America Press 
Washington 17, D. C. 


FOR OVER 60 YEARS 
PRIESTS and EDUCATORS 
Have Known The Value Of 


Che American Ecclesiastical Review 


Some Recent Contents— 
The Priest and the Bible V. Rev. THoMas PLAssMANN, O.F.M. 
Mary and the Mass Rev. Wi.u1aM G. Most 
The Miracles of St. Francis Xavier Rev. Joun A. Harpon, S.J. 
The Moral Price of Interschool Athletics Rev. THomas C. Donan, O.P. 
The Study of History and Clerical Education _.Rev. THos. T. McAvoy, C.S.C. 
The Church and Special Education Rev. Wiu1aM F. Jenks, C.SS.R. 


Subscription price: U.S., Canada and Foreign $5.00 a year 
Single Issues 50 cents 


Special Rate for Seminarians—$3.50 per year 
(IDEAL AS A GIFT) 


Address: 


THE AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW 
The Catholic University of America 
Washington 17, D. C. 


In answering advertisements please mention THz Review 
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